Che Orchestra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, 


DRAMATIC, 


AND LITERARY. 


NEW SERIES. 





— 


No. 43. 


LONDON, 


$$ $$$$__4—_ —_— 


FEBRUARY, 1878. 





Price 6d. 








OYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 


Under the immediate Patronage of 
Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, and the Royal Family. 


President—The Right Hon. the Karl of DUDLEY. 
Principal—Professor MACFARREN, Mus. Doc. Cantab. 

The Next STUPENTS’ CHAMBER CONCERT, open to Subscribers, 
Members, and Associates, will take place at the ROYAL ACADEMY ROOMS, 
on SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 23rd, 1878, commencing at Eight 
o'clock. 

Conductor—Mr. WALTER MACFARREN., 


Admission, 1s.; Tickets, 5s. and 2s. 6d. each; to be obtained at the 
Institution. 
By order, JOHN GILL, Secretary. 
Royal Avademy of Music, Tenterden Street, Hanover Square. 





LEMOINE’S PIECES for the PIANOFORTE are always 
Fy safe to select; tuneful, brilliant, and always well under the 


My heart ever faithful (Bach). 
[’Hyacinthe. 4s. 
Clementia. 3s, 
Eglantine. 4s. 

Thy voice is near. 4s. 
Yar away. 4s. 

Melodie Bohemienne. 


4s. | May-Day (Miiller). 4s. 
Une Cascade de Fleurs. 4s. 
Chant du Soldat. 4s. 


| Venetian March of Seventeenth Cen- 


tury. 4s. 
Fleurs des Champs, Polka Ele- 
gante. 3s. 
Half price in stamps. 


AMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS for the PIANO- 
FORTE. 1158th Edition, 68 pages, 4s.; post-free, 28 stamps. The 
number of editions this work has passed through sufficiently guarantees its well- 
deserved and world-wide popularity. Also Hamilton's Dictionary of 3500 
Musical Terms, 12 stamps ; in cloth, 1s. 6d. 3 


5 is POPULAR QUADRILLES for the PIANOFORTE. Solo 
and Duets. Post free 24 stamps each. 
The Fleet. J. Pridham. | 
The Scarborough. Glover. } 
The Wide Awake.’ Marriott. | 


4s. 


The Perroquet. 8. Glover. 
The Singing. ©. Dick. 
The Look-Out. C. Dick. 





LONDON : Sole Publishers, 


ROBERT COCKS & CO., New Burlington Street, W. 
ORDER EVERYWHERE. 





THE MUSICAL DIRECTORY FOR 1878 
ONTAINS REMARKS on MUSIC, and an OBITUARY 


for the past year, various Tables and general information, the names and 
addresses of fessors and Teachers, Music-sellers, Instrument Makers and 
Dealers, 4c,, throughout the Kingdom : the chief Uperas, Concerts and Musical 
Events, the Institu Charities, and Lists of New Music. Price 3s. ; in Cloth 4s. 


THE PROFESSIONAL POCKET-BOOK FOR 1878 


I$ ADAILY and HOURLY ENGAGEMENT DIARY, speccially 
. adapted for Professors and Teachers, being a Complete Record of all A 
pointments throughout the Year, Pages for Income, Expenses, &c., an Author's 
and Composer’s Register of Musical and Literary Works, é&c. 
RUDALL, CARTE, and CO., 23, Berners Street, Oxford Street, 
(Removed from 20, Charing €ross. ) 





HE GUITAR.—MDME. SIDNEY PRATTEN, Teacher of 

this elegant Instrument, is in Town for the Season. For lessons, and 

engagements for public and private concerts, address to her residence, 
“2a, Dorset Street, Portman-square, W. 





} 


THE LATE DR. ELVEY'S PSALTER. 


‘* There can be no doubt but that we owe most of what is good in 
the chanting of to-day to the (seven years’) labour and care 
bestowed on the first edition of this work issued in 1856.”— 
Musical Standard, Sept. 25, 1875. 


«Taken as a whole, Dr.,Elvey’s work has not been surpassed 
*** * We believe that educated musicians generally—with a 
sense of the importance of this part of worship—if they must 
chant from such a pointed Psalter, would prefer Dr. Elvey’s con- 
scientious framework to any other we know.”’—The Orchestra, 
January, 1878. 


HE PSALTER; or, CANTICLES and PSALMS 

of DAVID. Pointed for Chanting on a new principle. With 

Explanations and Directions. By the late STEPHEN ELVEY, 

Mus. Doc., Organist of New and St. John’s Colleges, and Organist 

and Choragus to the University of Oxford. Eighth Edition. 
Demy 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Also, a CHEAPER EDITION (the ort Ty With a Memoran- 
dum on the Pointing of the ‘GLORIA PATRI,” by Sir G. J. 
ELVEY. Feap. 8vo. cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


The CANTICLES separately (Fifteenth Edition), Feap. 8vo., 6d. 


The Psalter is used at St. George's Chapel, Windsor, and at many 
Cathedrals. 


Oxford and London : JAMES PARKER and Co. 


Just published, 
I YRICAL ILLUSTRATIONS of MODERN ENGLISH 
AU POETS. 


By JOHN BARNETT. 


Being a collection of 15 songs, for suprano, contralto, tenor, and )ass voices, 
Price 6s., net, cloth boards. 


HUTCHINGS AND ROMER, London. 





THE GREATEST OF ALL PIANOFORTES. 





THE STEINWAY 
PIANOFORTES. 


(Steinway Hall, New York.) 





Attention is directed to the CHANGE in the LONDON 
ADDRESS of Messrs. STEINWAY and SONS, which has been 
rendered necessary, like the recent addition of 400 acres to their 
business territory in New York, by the pressure of the world-wide 
demand for their Instruments. 





STEINWAY HALL, 
LOWER SEYMOUR STREET, PORTMAN SQUARE, 


LONDON, W. 
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LAMBORN COCK’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Theoretical & Practical Works, &c., 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 


NSTRUCTIONS FOR THE PIANOFORTE, containing 
the first Principles of Music clearly explained, Fingered and Progressive 
Exercises, Preludes, Lessons on Popular Airs and the Major and Minor Scales. 
By W. CHALMERS MASTERS. Fourth Edition with Ad.titions, Price 4s. 
rPHE PIANOFORTE PLAYER’S DAILY COMPANION, 
consisting of the Major and Relative Minor Scales and Chords. Price 2s.. 
rNYHE MAJOR, MINOR, AND CHROMATIC SCALES, 
receded by a complete Analysis of the Table of Intervals, with remarks 
upon the best Method of Practice, Fingering, &c. By WILLIAMSTERNDALE 
BENNETT. Price 4s. 
Oss, JOHN. “LES SIX JOURS,” a variety of 
useful Exercises, including the Major, Minor, and Chromatic scales. 
Price 2s. 
SIMPLE CATECHISM ON THE RUDIMENTS OF 
P MU-IC AND PIANOFURTE PLAYING. By E. ELLICE JEWELL. 
Enlarged edition. Price 1s. 
r\HE PIANOFORTE STUDENT'S DAILY STUDY, com- 
prising Scales, Chords, Arpeggi, and Finger Exercises, Arranged by E. 


ELLICE JEWELL. Price 6s. 
SIX GRAND STUDIES. Op. 16. 


EWSON, F. B. 
e Price 10s. 6d. 

ULLER, A. E. STUDIES. Edited by W. DORRELL. 
Three Caprices. Book 8. Op. 31. Complete 6s. ; or separately— 
No.1,inA .. 2s. 6d. No. 2,inC .. 28. 6d. No. 3,in Dminor .. 3s. 0d. 

OLDSCHMIDT,OTTO. TWELVE STUDIES. Dedicated 
to MDLLE. SCHUMANN. Op.13. In Numbers, each 3s. 





ELEMENTARY VOCAL WORKS. 
BENNETT, JAMES. a 
EXERCISES FOR THE CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE. 


Consisting of Vocalising Scales and Solfeggi, 
revised edition, 10s. 6d. 


A new and 





MARRAS, GIACINTO. 
TWELVE LEZIONI DI CANTO. 


In Two Books, each 10s. 6d. nett. 


MACFARREN, NATALIA. 
ELEMENTARY COURSE FOR VOCALISING AND 
PRONOUNCING THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 


Price 7s. 6d. 





MARCHESI, SALVATORE C. 
RESUME DE L’ART DU CHANT, 


Vocalises l’Elémentaires et Progressives avec Paroles 
POUR TOUTES LES VOIX. 
Your unir l’Articulation 4 la Vocalisation. Price 10s. 6d. 


TWO-PART EXERCISES 


For the Voice, designed for the use of Vocal Classes, Selected 
from the Works of the most celebrated Ancient and Modern 
Composers. In Two Books, each 4s. 


LAMBORN COCK, 


63, NEW BOND STREET, 
(CORNER OF BROOK STREET, LONDON). 











J.B. CRAMER & CO.’S PIANOFORTES, 


N acknowledging the very great favour which their 
Pianofortes have received from the Public, J. B. Cramer and 

Co. take this opportunity to state that the large demand caused 
by the high repute in which all the Instruments of their manu. 
facture are held has severely taxed their productive power, and in 
some cases a slight delay has occurred in the execution of orders, 
The extension of the factories now in progress, w ll speedily 
enable J. B. Cramer & Co. to avoid any further disappointment. 


J. B. Cramer & Co. would call particular attention to their 
three specialities in the upright pianofortes :— 


1—THE PIANETTE. 


The PIANETTE is well-known throughout the United Kingdom as a compact 
and perfest instrument, both as regards tone and touch. Its price ranges 
from 23 to 50 guineas. 


2.-THE MIGNON. 


The MIGNON is an enlarged pianette, strung on the plan of the Grand 
Pianoforte, with steel bridge and brass studs, The tone is broad and vocal, and 
the instrument has given universal satisfaction. Price from 40 to 60 guineas, 


3.—-THE SEMI-OBLIQUE. 


The SEMI-OBLIQUE obtains a greater length of vibrating strings, by these 
being placed diagonally. It has a tull rough tone, with perfect sustaining power 
combined with great brilliancy. The Piano ranges from 50 to 75 guineas. 


In all these instruments the touch is facile and crisp, and the repetition 
perfect. 


THE MIGNON GRAND. 


The MIGNON GRAND Pianoforte is the best horizontal instrument of the 
kind ; it more than replaces the obsolete ‘‘ Grauu Square,” which, siuce squares 
have gone out, bas been without a representative. The tone is powerful, well- 
sustained, brilliant, and witb a perfect staccato. The touch leaves nothing to 
be desired. This Pianoforte is but six feet in length ; it costs 75 guineas in rose- 
wood, with the square end and trichord treble, and 85 guineas in walnut, with 
circular end, and trichord throughout, 90 guineas in rosewood, and 105 guineas 
in walnut. There is a larger instrument of the same kind, seven feet long, 
costing 110 and 130 guineas. 


J. B. Cramen’s Pianofortes deservedly rank with those of the long-established 
and most celebrated makers. They belong to the highest class of Musical 
Iustruments, and have nothing in common with tl: articles of furniture,” 
whose sule recommendation is cheapness. Occasionally umsy attempts ar 
made at imitating their manufacture and trade mark ; detection is generally easy, 
but, in case of doubt, J. B. Caamza & Co. will be happy to verify apy pianoforte 
said to be made by their firm. 


The whole of England and Wales is supplied from J. B. Cramer & Co.'s 
depots in Regent Street, W., and Moorgate Street, E.C., London; and West 
Street, Brighton. Scotland by Woop & Co., and Jonny Purprs, Edinburgh, ad 
J. Murr Woop & Co., Glasgow; reland by Cramer, Woop & Co., Dublin, 
Cramer, Woop & Co., Belfast. 





RAND PIANOFORTES.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. maov- 
facture an admirable GRAND PIANOFORTE (the Mignon), in Rosewwod 
at 75 Guineas, Walnut, 85 Guineas. 


MERICAN ORGANS.—J. B. CRAMER and CO. manufacture 
AMERICAN ORGANS, from 15 to 250 Guineas. 


|S grrr = tt B. CRAMER and CO. manofactun 
HARMONIUMS from 6 to 150 Guineas. 





207 & 209, REGENT STREET, and 
43, 44, 45, & 46, MOORGATE SIREET, CITY. 
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Just Published. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 
EDITION (enlarged and revised) of 


HE PHILOSOPHY OF VOICE AND THE BASIS OF 
MUSICAL EXPRESSION. By CHARLES LUNN. 


“Among ‘thorough’ musicai reformers of the present day, few are better 
entitled to a hearing than Mr. Charles Lunn.”—Orchestra. 

“Mr. Lunn is one of the most earnest and conscientious thinkers of the day.” 
—Musical Ti.nes. 

“Mr. Lunn brings forward bis views with great distinctness.”—The | onthly 
Musical Record. 

“We have read Mr. Lunn’s work with great pleasure, and cordially commend 
it to the medical and musical professions.”—Medical Press and Circular. 

“We have much pleasure in introducing Mr. Lunn’s able essay to our 
readers.” —The Doctor. 

We think that the author has proved his point.”—Students’ Journal and 

Hospital Gazette. 

“We heartily wish Mr. Lunn every success.”—Birmingham Medical Review. 

“Though small in size, the work is very important to members of the pro- 
fession that makes its living by the human voice diviue.’’—The Pictorial World. 

“A series of well-written essays.”—Public Opinion. 


“Teachers of singing may derive mueh scientific information from this 
pamphlet.” —The Graphic. 


“Decidedly has his subject at his fingers’ ends.”— Figaro. 

“Mr, Luon is well known as an able writer on musical subjects ; his views on 
this subject are here set forth with great clearness and ability.”—The Rock. 

“Mr. Lunn has treated his subject, not superficially, but with evident study; 
and we commend it to all who wish to ‘sing philosophically.’”—The Tablet. 

“Mr. Lunn has brought to his work a vast fund of carefully discriminating 
knowledge, a practical acquaintance with all the branches of his subject, and a 
method of reasoning at once lucid and forcible, and for greater part unanswer- 
able.”"—The Catholic Times. 

“To singers the book recommends itself very strongly.”—The Oxford Times, 

“Mr, Lunn thoroughly understands the subject upon which he writes.”— 
Ozford Chronicle. 

PR work is admirably written, and well worthy of attention. "—Cambridge 
rpress, 

“A book that ha the merit of being both original and interesting.”— 
Birmingham Morning News; 

- “Mr. Lunn has evidently deeply Studied the subject."—Jackson’s Oxford 

“We greatly admire the earnestness of purpose with which he has set himself 
to the task of a musical reformer, and the ability he has displayed in so doing.” 
—Leeds Mercury. 

“A remarkable essay on a popular subject.”—Malvern Advertiser. 

“This work, though a small one, is a masterpiece.” —Malvern News. 

“All interested in the voice and singing should peruse the ‘ Phil hb: 
Voice.’”—Midland Counties Herald. vies ss — 

“Mr. Lunn’s third edition of his ‘Philosophy of Voice’ is more suited for 
educational purposes than the original volume, as be has excised much of the 
physiological portion. The awthor is evidently a thinker, antl is careful and 
conscientious in developing his theories, which are, in many points, original. 
The subject of training is treated with ability by Mr. Lunn,and public speakers, 
a well as vocalists, will find his teachings of use.” —Atheneum. 


FOURTH 


BarLuigeg, Tinpacs & Cox, King William-street, Strand ; 
and all Booksellers. g 








JOURNALISM: 
ITS DUTIES, ITS TEMPTATIONS, AND ITS ORIMES. 


Y CHARLES LUNN, Author of “‘ The Philosophy of Voice,” 

&c. Dedicated, with every feeling of admiration, to those writers who 

through the trial of anonymousness have yet been true to themselves and honest 
totheir neighbours. Price Sixpence. 


PUBLISHED BY THE AUTHOR, CHURCH ROAD, EDGBASTON. 
And may be had of all Booksellers. 


Apvicr.—In the above Essay I have tried logically to define the rinciples of 
Journalism ; at the end I have illustrated improper 5 Mn by a few extracts, 
and I earnestly solicit all who love honesty, justice, and truth, to aid me by 
every effort to circulate this work.—Cuar.es Luyy. 





SECOND Edition. Limp Cloth, One Shilling (Postage 2d.) 


[ue PSALTER: Pointed for Chanting, with the 
Canticles, &., and Athanasian Creed. By C. EDWIN 
WILLING. Two objects are kept chiefly in view:—Ist. The due 


emphasis and oree of the words; and, 2ndly. The exigencies of 
vocalisation. 


*,” An Edition is also published in Cloth Boards, Red Edges, 
Price 28.; by post, 2s. 34. In this Edition the Proper Psalms 
for Certain Days have been collected, obviating the great incon- 
oe of finding each Psalm, and will be found at the end of 

e 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Price Fourpence ; by Post, Fourpence Halfpenny. 


UNERAL HYMN, “SAFE HOME!” The Words 


by the late Rev. J. MASON NEALE, D.D. Music by C. E, 
WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Just Published. Price 8s. ; by Post 8s. 6d. 


HE GRADUAL PSALMS: A Treatise on the Fifteen 
Songs of Degrees. With C mmentary, based on Ancient H+brew, 
Chaldee, and Christian Authorities. By Rev. H. T. ARMFIELD, M.A., 
F.S.A., Vice-Principal of the Theological College, Salisbury; and Author of 


** The Legend of Christian Art,” &c. 


“Mr. Armficld’s laborious and learned little work will be as new light to 
many—perhaps to most of his readers ; and we hope he may succeed in his 
primary object, and induce many a student to read the Psalms for themselves 
iv the original. We should be sorry to give the impression that the book was in 
any degree heavy or wanting in interest. The author’s measured and scholar! 
style reminds us strongly of the late Professor J.J. Blount. We give him hig 
praise in suggesting that the present volume resembles the late Professor's 
works in other rspects also.”—Literary Churchman, 


‘“We are glad to add the name of the author to the list of those who have 
wrought successfully in the deep mine of Rabbinical lore.” —Church Review. 

“ Written in a clear and forcible style: its pages are not overburdened with 
too many learned notes, but the reader will find throughout the work evidence of 
the learning and patient research which have been brought to bear on the 
subject.”—Salisbury Journal. 


London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square; 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


and 


Second Edition. 


HE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE. Arranged 
and Principally Composed by C. E. WILLING, Organist 
and Director of the Foundling Chapel; Organist of the Sacred 
Harmonic Society ; Superintendent Choirmaster of the Hertford- 
shire Church Choral Union; and late Organist and Director of 
the Choir of All Saints’, Margaret Street. To which are added 
Chants for the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, as sung on Festivals 
at All Saints’, Margaret Street; and Responses for Advent and 
Lent, with Fourteen new Double Chants, &c. 


a. HYMNS AND TUNES. Bound in cloth, 3s. 6d.; postage, 4d. 
b. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 2s. 6d.; postage, 34d. 


ce. TUNES ONLY. Suitable for ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern, 
‘The People’s Hymnal,’ and all the modern Hymn Books. 
Bound in cloth, 1s. 6d.; postage, 2d. 


d. THE SAME. Limp cloth flush, 1s.; postage, 2d. 


e. WORDS OF HYMNS ONLY. Bound in cloth, 8d. 
postage, 14d. 
f. THE SAME. Limp cloth, 6d.; postage, 1d. 


‘¢ There is no comparing the ‘ Book of Common Praise’ with any 
of the popular hymn-books of the presentday. . . . The tunes 
are beautifully harmonized, great pains having been evidently 
bestowed to make the inner parts melodious.” —Orchestra, 


‘Tn it there are many new tunes for some of our favourite hymns 
which, as Mr. Willing states in his Preface, ‘will furnish alternatives 
for most of the hymn-books now in use.’ They are carefully 
adapted to the words, and many are of considerable merit. The 
melodies are pleasing and attractive, and the harmonies well 
arranged. We particularly notice the tune for the hymn ‘ For 
thee, O dear, dear country,’ which is to our mind far preferable to 
the tune in ‘Hymns Ancient and Modern.’ We notice also with 
pleasure that the book contains the Magnificat arranged as sung at 
All Saints’ on festivals.”—-Church Review. 


SWIFT & CO., Newton Street, High Holborn; HAYES, Lyall 
Place, Eaton Square; and 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 





“a ing GOD FOR HEUP WE CALL.” Adapted to the cele- 
brated Prayer from ‘Moses in Kgypt.” By ROSSINI. 


*<for the first time we observe here a change in the adapted poetry, in 
coswlanes with the major mode supersediug the minor in the last verse. ' 


Swirt & Co., Newton-street, High Holborn, W.C, 





G A. MACFARREN’S Celebrated Oantete 9 CHRISTMAS.” 
ised and corrected or, ce nett; 
vone - ert § pert Strin Parts, 2s. 4 cath, Bett; other Parts may 
be bired.—London; J. SCRUTTON, 12, Little Marlborough Street, Regent 
Street, W. 8 
I 
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SELECTION OF PART-MUSIC 


FROM THE CATALOGUE OF 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER & Co, 


84, NEW BOND STREET, 
AND 


OXFORD STREET. 


se a 


BARRY, C. a. 
Five-part Choral Song. .. 


BEALE, WILLIAM. 


O Holy Night. 


Awake, sweet Muse 


CALLCOTT, J. G. 
Taubert’s Celebrated Cradle Song. Arranged for 
COWARD, JAMES. 
Airy, fairy Lilian ee eo oe oe ee 
Summer Morning 
The sun is bright oe oe os oe es 
FANING, EATON. 
The Song of the Vikings oe 
(Chorus, with Pianoforte Duet Ac companiment. } ) 


FLOTOW, F. von. 
Serenade (Stiindchen), for Four Voices. with pueneranae: for Harp and 
Oboes, or P ianoforte and Violin or Flute . . nett 


Canes, HENRY. 
The Sea is calm ee oe oe “ oe -A.T.B, nett 
Summer Winds. 
Soldiers’ Song. Male voices. oe os 
HECHT, E. 
At night . 
Hunting Song, Chorus ‘and Orchestra. or Pianoforte 
LESLIE, HENRY. 
We roam and rule the sea .. as ve . ee 
The Angel's visit 
The Rainbow .. 
The Lullaby of Life 
Cherry ripe 


8.A.T.B.B. 
8.A.T.B. 


8.A.T.B. 

8.A.T.B. 

®.A.T.B, 

8.A.T.B, 

8.A.7.B. a 

Parts, each 
LISZT, F. 
Chorus of Reapers, from Herder’s ‘‘ Entfesseltem Prometheus” 


8.A.T.B. nett 
LUCAS, CBARSES. 
Hail to the new-born Spring. Glee ° 
All fading Joy. Madrigal, 5 parts.. 


MACFARREN, G. A. 
Three Hymns, from ‘ The Resurrection.” . 
No, 1. Late that mournfal ‘eve was seen. 
2. O Christian, cease to weep. 
3. Lives again our glorious King. 


. NETHERCLIFT, J. 
If my dear maid return my love. Madrigal. . 


PRESCOTT, OLIVE RIA. 
The ballad of young John and his true Sweetheart 
The righteous live for evermore 
Our conversation is in heaven 


RANDEGGER, ie 
The 150th Psalm, for Soprano Solo, Chorus, Orchestra, and Organ .. 
Vocal Parts, per page 
ee, apartaaaten 


Nobody cares forme .. ee 


SELBY, B. “LUARD. 
Amaryllis (Song of Louis XIIL., a.p. 1620) 
Ma belle, si ton Ame (Song of Gilles Durant, a. >. 1605) 


SMART, es 
Softly ~ pg thou Evening Gale .. 
Twilight 
Pipe, red lipp'd ‘Autumn, pipe 
The Curfew Bell 


8.A.T.B. 
8.8, A.7. B. 
Parts ditto 


Nett, each 


8.A.T.T.B. 


8.A.T B. 
8.A.T.B. 
8.A.T.B, 


8.A,T.B, nett 


8.A.T.B. nett 
8.A.T.B. nett 


8. A.T.B. nett 
8.A.T.B. ie 

8.A.T.B. 
8.A.7.B, 


SODERMAN nN, A. 


Peasant Wedding March S.A. 7.B, 


WESTLAKE, F. 
Look all around thee .. se £.A.T.B, 
WILBYE, J OHN. 
Six-part Madrigal (1609) 


WOLFERSTAN, E. 


Draw on, sweet night. 


Fair is my love .. A.T.T.B, 





PARCELS SENT ON APPROBATION. 





Lard’s Celebrated Paris Manuscript Music Paper, Ruled 


for Scoring, &c. 





WILLEY & CO.’S 
POPULAR PUBLICATIONS, 


THE OPERA BOX. 


Thirty-six Numbers of this Popular Series of OPERATIC 
ARRANGEMENTS for the Pianoforte, by MICHAEL WATSON, 
are now Published as Solos and Duets. Solos 2s. 6d. each 
Number. Duets 38s. 


By the same Composer, the following Pianoforte Works — 


8 
COR DE CHASSE (Morceau Caracteristique) 


DANSE ROYALE (Morceau a la Gavotte) 
DIAMOND DEWDROPS (Morceau Brillant) 
FAIRY SNOWDROP (Bluette de — 
HUNTER’S SONG (Sketch) . , 

THE ADVANCE (Morceau Militaire) . 

THE WATERFALL (Sketch) ; 

WITH THE STREAM (Boat Song) . 
WITHERED BLOSSOMS (Morceau de Salon) . 


ALBERT DUFAURE, 


FAIRY WHISPERINGS (Valse de Salon). 
GENTLE BREEZE (Morceeu de Salon) 
GONDOLIER’S SONG (Sketch) , 
L’AVANT GARDE (Pas Redouble) 
SILVERY STREAM (Morceau de Salon) 


R. F. HARVEY. 
MUSINGS BY THE RIVER SIDE (Reverie) 


DE KONTSKI. 
LE JAGUAR (Valse de Salon) 


W. KUHE. 
AULD LANG SYNE (Pour les Attraits) 


W. ©. LEVEY. 
TRIUMPHAL MARCH. 


E. M. LOTT. 
LE RAPPEL (Marche Militaire) . ; 


CARL OBERTHUR, 
REMINISCENCES D’UN VOYAGE sod Im- 
provisée) . r ° : 


JOHN OLD. 
GAVOTTE IN F 


SUNLIGHT ON THE WATERS. 
G. RICHARDSON. 
RIPPLING TIDE (Mazurka Brillant) . 


HENRI STANISLAUS. 
GAVOTTE ING . ° . . 
THE PARADE MARCH “ee er 
W. F. TAYLOR. 
VIVE LA JOIE (Grande Valse Brillante). . 40 
Catalogues and Lists Post free on application. 





LONDON 
WILLEY & CO., 7, Argyll Place, Regent Sire 
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MUSIC IN OUR CATHEDRALS.—II. 


* (Continued from Vol. iii., p. 294.) 


-—in short, examples chiefly of what should be avoided. 
It would matter little if such things were only written, 
but unfortunately they are now—thanks to cheap pro- 


It would be difficult to overrate the good work done | duction—widely diffused, and there is scarcely a choir 
by the house of Novello, in their making known and | in England, where some of these trivialities have not 


popularising our standard cathedral music. Before 
their extensive republications, much of this music ex- 
jsted only in manuscript, or in the scarce volumes of 


obtained a footing, and thus serve to encourage the 
introduction of more of the same sort. We do not 


complain that Englishmen should admire church music, 


Boyce and Arnold, the copies of which were insufficient | nor that they should devote their talents to its compo- 


even for the few choirs which used such music fifty | sition ; and it is not to be supposed that excellence is 


years ago. Under the editorial superintendence of Mr. 
Vincent Novello, nearly all the best church services and 


| to be attained by every one who has ample reason to 


anthems were printed in a form available for church | 


choirs ; and his edition of Cathedral Voluntaries made 
this music known where choirs did not exist. Novello’s 
editions were good, and compared with what had existed 
before, remarkably cheap; they have not the venerable 
appearance nor the rotten and discoloured paper of 
the old subscription copies of the scores of Boyce and 
Amold, and they had two stave arrangements instead of 
the figured bass for the organ; we had not arrived 
at the luxury of an additional stave for the pedals, 
Cathedral people, however, did not take kindly to these 
modern copies, and even now there are not many in use 
inour old choirs. That such music has been still further 
cheapened and “popularized” by the same house, by 
means of the ‘‘ octavo” copies, affords no cause of re- 
gret, except that it las helped to create a legion of 
composers whose trivial modern work obtains a position 
by the side of the old, and in some cases usurps its 
place. The old music may be sung reverently and 
effectively from a modern copy, and a portrait of the 
Composer, with a ‘succinct account” of his career, is 
not an essential help to to the execution of his music. 
There are few choirs on whose books are not to be 
found services in manuscript, which might compare 
for narrowness and insipidity with the most meagre 
and commonplace of modern productions: but they 
have remained for years in manuscript, and their in- 
fluence—if they are ever used—-is confined to the one 
choir. A Dean’s musical daughter, or a neighbouring 
county magnate, or a precocious choir-boy might have 
written a service, and got it ‘‘ done,” and left it for use 
or for neglect on the choir-books. But such occurrences 
were rare. Now, however, nine organists out of ten 
feel bound to write a service—and to print it ;—and 
their example is followed by Minor Canons and choir- 
men, and an army of outsiders, whose framework 
utterly ignores the restraints in vogue from Tallis to 
Atwood, and whose phrases occupy every ground from 
& Gregorian tone to the last new nigger melody. 
Among the multitude of such compositions, there are 
doubtless some of very high merit and worthy to rank 
with any that have gone before; many others are 
respectable, if commonplace, and keep clear of offence 
against received canons. Others again—shall we say 
the majority 9—are weak, in bad taste, violating the 
grammatical rules of language and of music—irreverent 





make the attempt. What we most strongly deprecate 
is the inattention to the school of English church 
music; the practical ignorance of what has been 
done, and of the spirit in which it was done; 
the neglect to work with the same object, and 
to give evidence of reverent and careful endeavour 
to do the best possible” The bulk of the modern 
“services” have neither design nor workmanship 
to recommend them. Among the worst specimens 
of modern work are what are called the ‘“ settings 
chantwise ’’—the extension of a chant, or the union 
of several chants, to take the place of the usual 
form of Te Deum or the Canticles. If the ‘‘service’’ 
is too long or too troublesome, there is an alternative 
in the ordinary chant; but the multitude of directions, 
and changes, and torturings of the words and the music 
which occur in some of the arranged chants, are as 
distressing to the singers as they are ineffective in 
performance. The labour devoted to bring about an 
apparent identity of music with words is out of all pro- 
portion to the slight and often puerile result attained. 

The adaptor, too, of foreign compositions to our 
English Service has much to answer for. His greatest 
sin is perhaps towards the composer whose work he 
travesties or misapplies. The strains of Mendelssohn, 
of Gounod, of Schubert, of Beethoven, and of Schumann 
are now lugged in as portions of ‘‘ services ” with an odd 
and incongruous effect, and evincing the worst taste 
whether considered per se or as parts of the complete 
function. Boyce in A with the Nicene Creed from 
Gounod, instead of the usual continuation by Arnold, 
is by no means an unfair illustration of the effect of 
foreign introductions. In nearly all such adaptations 
the liberties taken with words and music, to bring them 
into relation, do violence to both; and if such things 
may pass muster in the dry tree of secular works, our 
church music is still sufficiently green and flourishing to 
dispense with such hybrid growths. 

It follows, that where so much is introduced that is 
undesirable, a large portion of the good old stock is 
neglected and becomes forgotten. It would be curious 
to know, out of the sum of over seven hundred musical 
services annually in each of our cathedrals, how many 
of these are repetitions. Frequent performance is any- 
thing but a test of intrinsic worth: and the want of 
variety would seem to indicate scarcity of material. 
But this is far from the tru h. 
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THE PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The Prospectus of the Philharmonic Society for the 
present year, the sixty-sixth season, has been issued. 
The Directors are Mr. Walter Macfarren (Hon. Trea- 
surer), Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. G. Benson, Mr. F. B. 
Jewson, Mr. C. E. Stephens, Mr. Arthur Sullivan, 
Mus. Doc., and Mr. John Thomas. Mr. W. G. Cusins 
retains his post as conductor. Eight evening concerts 
are announced, which will take place in St. James's 
Hall on Thursday evenings, Feb. 14 and 28; March 
14 and 28; and on Wednesday evenings, May 1 and 
22, June 12, and July 8. The following are the pro- 
grams of the concerts before Easter so far as has been 
determined :—Feb. 14:—SymphonyinG minor, Mozart; 
Concerto for Violin (Herr Joachim) Beethoven: Un- 
finished Symphony in B minor, Schubert ; Solo Violin 
(Herr Joachim) Bach: and Overture ‘‘ Jessonda,” Spohr. 
Mrs. Osgood will be the vocalist. Feb. 28:—Overture, 
Scherzo and Finale, Schumann; Concertino for Vio- 
loncello (Sig. Piatti) Piatti; Fourth Concerto, F minar, 
for Pianoforte (Mdme. A. Goddard) W. S. Bennett; 
Symphony in A No. 7, Beethoven; and Overture, “ Ruy 
Blas,” Mendelssohn ; Miss Edith Wynne the vocalist. 
March 14:—Symphony, Letter Q, Haydn; Concerto 
(M. Plante) Beethoven; Overture, ‘* Muryanthe,” Weber; 
Italian Symphony, Mendelssohn ; and Overture, ‘‘ Don 
Quixote,” G. A. Macfarren; vocalist, Mr. Santley. 
March 28 :—Overture, ‘‘ Tempest,’ Benedict ; Concerto 
Violin (Sefior Sarasate) Mendelssohn ; Overture, ‘ Der 
Freischiitz,”, Weber; Eroica Symphony, Beethoven ; 
** Huldigung’s March,” Wagner. Vocalists, Malle. 
Friedlander and Herr Henschel. The band will be of 
its usual efficiency. 








LYRICAL ELOCUTION. 


Cuarrer II.—Continued. 


There are a few more errors of phrasing in our 
instructive copy which may as well be pointed out 


before we proceed to another piece. The snatched 
breath at the end of bar 1, page 2, after ‘‘ your” is 
quite inadmissible, while at the first close the breath 
after ‘‘take’’ should come out, otherwise when the final 
close occurs there will be no power of adding “ expres- 
sion” by this means. It is as necessary to learn what 
to withhold as to learn what to give. The worst blot, 
however, is the instructed slur as ‘‘ sung in public ” in 
the following passage :— 


a 
ae a eo 
Take, O take 
There is no logical reason in making the public mind 
anticipate the note aon the word “to,” and there is 
every reason why the public should not be made to 
anticipate this. This slur is such an one as a tyro on 
the violin would make when feeling down his string to 
find out the proper note. The slur should be from the 
e to the f upwards, grasping in its grip the two extremes 
of the key in which the piece is written. 
As I am not engaged specially to instruct our leading 





me to 





singers gratuitously, we will pass on to a broader field - 
but in passing, I issue a very great protest against the 
publication of works intended to be instructive yet 
containing errors that are intolerable. Leaving the 
inspired musician and perfect executant, who can well 
afford our suppressed smile, we pass on to note: 
Throughout my writings one train of thought is clear, 
namely, that I am determined to found an Objectiye 
School of Teaching, a school that shall meet the wants of 
the majority of learners. Ordinary persons, like myself, 
with little or no musical aptitude, if honest, like to 
amuse not torment their friends; and the mimetic. 
School, even in the hands of the highly gifted persons 
who instruct it, has been found incapable of raising the 
masses to even tolerable art-power, so that the Tonic 
Sol-fa method, seizing on one single objective truth, in 
spite of a mass of surrounding impediments which that 
system has introduced, has succeeded in getting as far 
as teaching the rudiments of mechanical reproduction 
of sound (reading) better than the orthodox school. 
Any one can teach as I teach, by making himself master 
of the works mentioned as ‘‘ The Voice Trainer's Library” 
in my fourth edition of ‘‘ The Philosophy of Voice,”* but 
master or not master of such information means use- 
fulness or uselessness to the majority of learners—it 
means the difference between a real teacher but an 
ordinary man, and a bad or a no teacher who may be 
and often is an exceptional and a superior man. 

Let this be most distinctly understood: The 
musician's province is the decomposition, the collection, 
the arrangement, and the application of a God-made 
property in the air, for a given purpose; and the 
quite first vital question that a music-writer has to 
ask himself is—‘*Am I doing this thing—using these 
outside intrinsic forees—for self-gratification, or for 
lasting benefit to man?” And the second question— 
rather a disagreeable one, I suspect—is, “‘ Do I under- 
stand sufficient of inorganic Jaw and of immaterial 
force to do anything worth listening to?” And the 
reproducer’s province is the knowledge of material force 
and its re!ationship to immaterial force. And the 
teacher’s province is never to demonstrate by example 
what cannot by him -be enforced by logical proof. 
Whether ‘it give offence or not, as a naturalist, as4 
seeker after truths in Nature from my earliest boyhood’s 
years, I cannot help most distinctly asserting, what 
hereafter I know will be seen to be the fact, that all 
those musicians who write on “ equal temperament” 
are already “ petrified fossils "—the light in them dark- 
ness ; the soul of music flown. To proceed. 

The song we will select for a publicly printed phrasing 
lesson, is the Romance of Spohr called “ Rose softly 
blooming.” (Ashdown and Parry's edition in A.)+ 

Being English people we will sing it in English, but 





* See “The Philosophy of Voice,” (Fourth Edition,) Pret 
ls. 6d. Balliére, Tindall, and Cox. 


+ I beg the student to procure a copy for himself in order t0 
follow me the better. 
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it is to be noted that as yet we have touched on 
janguage only so far as the words and sounds conflict ; 
we have yet to get to the verbal part. There are 
yarious reasons why this piece will serve, but one—a 
vital one—is that it destroys at one blow, completely 
and for ever, the altogether erroneous notion which 
some amateur singers have, viz., ‘I get my expression 
from the words.’ The amateur idea of expression 
being @ mental imitation of a mediwval saint, with 
arm akimbo, eyes askance, and distorted neck. 
Imagine a young lady going into ecstasies of enthusiasm 
over a rose !— 
‘* Rose softly blooming, formed to allure, 
Emblem of nature lovely and pure!” 

All her “feelings” as she calls them would be 
exhausted, and a lover would meet with but cool 
reception. We find, then, at the outset this problem 
—WorpDs THAT WHEN SPOKEN WOULD NOT BE SPOKEN 
EMOTIONALLY, WHEN SUNG HAVE TO BE ASSOCIATED WITH 
EMOTIONAL COLOURING SUFFICIENT TO SHOW ‘“‘ FEELING ” 
in THE Music, BUT NOT SO GREAT AS TO MAKE THE 
SENSE CONVEYKD THROUGH THE WORDS RIDICULOUS BY 
Xcess OF PassION. This brings us to a point that all 
teachers should be clear upon, but which, by a strange 
oversight, has hitherto been ignored. 

In my Catechism* I broadly defined and divided 
the words “feeling” and ‘ expression,” which all my 
pupils, foreign or native, seemed before meeting me to 
confuse, and which, until the publication of that 
catechism, musicians themselves confused. We now 
subdivide, and then when failure is impossible we return 
to our song. 

Simple Feelings are states of consciousness unaccom- 
panied by physical pleasure or pain. 

Emotional Feelings are states of consciousness 
accompanied by physical pleasure or pain. 

All Fine Art is on the side of states of consciousness 
accompanied by physical pleasure ; that is why I put 
the triple forces, Heart, Head, and Voice (or Hand as 
the case may be) as all necessary in reflective aid to 
produce the Ideal Art which I have conceived. 

All those, whether music writers or reproducers of 
existing music, that I selected to illustrate errors have 
positions so secure that no adverse remarks of mine 
could by any possibility affect their repute. I purposely 
selected these, because while aiding, or trying to aid, 
the uprising Art generation, I would not for worlds 
affect the welfare of any one. The number of beginners 
of undoubted Art power that I have seen pushed back 
into private life by ignorant and flippant criticism, 
would effectually preclude me from being hard on 
any one. 

Well, we see in this Romance of “ Rose softly 
blooming” the emotion is on the side of the physical 
pleasure of tone. And this Tone supplies the point of 
contact—the neutral ground as it were—between the 
quite two divisible species of Feelings. 





* See Roots of Musical Art.” price 2d. Weekes and Co. 





In Music we are dealing with forces of Material 
things which, at no long distant date, will p 
capable of measurement as certain and as 
we now measure miles, yards, ounces, po 
curvature ofa projectile. In thought, on th 
we are dealing with forces of Immaterial 
capable of inductive gauge. The great 
unknown to themselves, musicians hav 
and are still ever constantly proclaimi 
divorce between the kingdom of thought the king- 
dom of feeling—will ever recoil on themselves, and 
make them disguise in part the excellencies with which 
Nature has endowed them. It will be only when 
Music, the child of ‘“*Sympathy” and ‘“ Science "— 
sympathy the mother, science the father—when this 
Music is born, and its soul—the result of the imagina- 
tive faculty in each parent—shows its existence by a 
direct appeal to the intuitions of all listeners —listeners 
who, not knowing, can at once approve all round— 
that we shall have a great majestic art. 

** Those whom God hath joined together let no man 
put asunder,” Imagination and Reason, Thought and 
Feeling are as husband and wife, and Art is the off- 
spring of the two. But a subtler divorce has been by 
musicians made ; a divorce—not between the Kingdom 
of Thought and the Kingdom of Feeling, but even in 
the Kingdom of Tonal Force itself. 

‘* Musicians have been in the habit of drawing a sharp 
line between consonances and dissonances, allowing no 
intermediate links. . . So that there cannot be any 
sharp line drawn between consonance and dissonance, 
and the distinction would therefore seem to be merely 
arbitrary.” (Helmholtz, p. 344.) 

And music in this limited and restricted sense is 
said, when associated with words, to interpret the words 
with which it is wedded. Now it is the words that 
interpret the physical forces in sound, the immaterial 
acting on the material world; but when we get the 
word ‘‘Music” to mean the right use of all sounds, 
whether simple shocks like explosive consonants or 
sounds capable of elongated likeness,—and the right is 
of these through their known power to stimulate and 
direct unconscious mental action in the listeners— 
when we get the word ‘“‘ Music” to mean this, and we 
have such Music used, and designed and used, for the 
purpose, and sole purpose, of strengthening abstract 
thought ; then, and not till then, we shall see the con- 
summation of the marriage between Thought and Sound, 

Cuartes Lunn. 











Tue number of certificates in music issued by the Tonic Sol-fa 
College during 1877 was—Elementary, 6573 ; intermediate, 1667 ; 
members, 243; and advanced, 40; besides others in composition, 
&c. Mr. Evans, musical instructor to the London School Board, 
has now 1200 pupil teachers, assembling at ten different centres, 
for the purpose of learning the system. At the recent examina- 
tion at Cambridge Mr. H. Fisher, a member of the Council of the 
Tonic Sol-fa Colege, gradunted Mus. Doc.. and Mr. D, Jenkins, 
also a member of the College, graduated Mus. Bac. Great efforts 
are making to build the College at Forest Gate, in order to supply 
the demand for trained teachers. 
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NEWSPAPER CRITICS. 
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guarantee that they are; for they may be the offspring 
of a concerted chorus, conducted, doubtless, by the 
brother or the husband, or the father of the artist in 
question. Next in power to the jealousies of ‘ profes. 
siouals’ are their affections, and it is wonderful how 


{ _ A paper of half-a-dozen pages in the January number 


of * Tinsley’s Magazine” is devoted to a general con- 
‘ demnation of ‘Newspaper critics and criticism,” 


dramatic, musical, and literary. The dramatic critics, 
according to the writer, are characterised by ignorance 
and prejudice ; musical critics are better informed but 
more prejudiced; and literary critics are ignorant, 
prejudiced, and dishonest. Even if all this were true, who 
is to blame? The ‘‘ Newspapers ” engage the best men 
they can get to do their work; and such men are not 
to be got by merely calling for them. The question, it 
appears to us, is not whether the individual is ignorant 
rand prejudiced, but whether his critical notices give 
an accurate representation of facts. If his work 
is well done, he may be husband, or father, or brother, 
of all or any of the artists whose work he criticizes 
without any detriment to art or to truth. . 

We extract the paragraph relating to the short- 
comings of ‘‘ musical ” critics :— 


: ‘‘The worst of it is that everything that has been said 
above in reference to the ignorance and prejudice of 
dramatic critics applies equally truly and forcibly to the 
musical and literary censors of the press, with this 
difference—that the musical and literary critics are, on 
the whole, a more competent body than their dramatic 
brethren. There are papers who maintain special 
gentlemen as dramatic critics, but they are few in 
number. It is much more common for a paper to 
maintain a special man to‘do the music.’ And for 
this reason : that whilst everybody thinks he is qualified 
to pass judgment on a histrionic performance, and 
whilst many are able to delude both editors and the 
public into the belief that they have this qualification, 
there are few who care to pretend to a capacity for 
musical appraisement, and there are still fewer who 


pen affect a knowledge of the musical art which they 


do not really possess. They are sure to be found out, 
<\goémer or later, because they are certain to fall, sooner 
or later, into some of the many pitfalls in which musical 
criticism rejoices. This has the effect of keeping the 
standard of musical criticism up to a certain height of 
excellence ; but it certainly has not the effect of lessening 
the amount of prejudice indulged in. Be the musical 
critic ever so accomplished, his judgments are certain 
to be vitiated by onesidedness ; either by deliberate and 
ineradicable faults of judgment—the result sometimes 
of over study in particular directions—or by the per- 
sonal likes and dislikes which seem inseparable from 
the ordinary ‘ critical’ nature. Too often our musical 
critics are themselves professional musicians, and as 
such have their innumerable loves and hatreds. Too 
often, moreover, they are musicians of a particular 
‘ school,’ and if so, everything that is done outside that 
‘school’ is worse than foolishness. Too often they are 
connected not only by friendship, but by ties of blood 
and marriage, to other professional musicians, and in 
that case the amount of favouritism shown is something 
terrible. The innocent public, finding a vocalist or 
instrumentalist lauded to the skies in several organs of 
opinion, is apt to take for granted that the laudations 
are deserved. And so they may be; but there is no 





unanimous a clique can be in declaring one of their 
number to be the acme of perfection in his or her special 
range. On the other hand, a clique can be equally 
unanimous the other way ; and many a reputation has 
been, if not ruined, at least tarnished by the persistent 
malignity of rivals. Much can be done under the dis. 
guise of anonymity; and an enemy, who personally 
may be insignificant, can, under cover of a powerful 
newspaper, strike many heavy blows. The thing is 
cowardly ; but when a man dislikes or hates, and has 
the opportunity of doing injury, it is not remarkable 
that he should take advantage of it. The public may 
suffer in the process, as well as the artist ‘ criticised,” 
but what does that matter to the ‘ critic ?’” 


Here, then, we have a portrait of the musical critic 
as he is, combined with a demonstration of what he 
ought not to be. The writer does not indicate what he 
should be, but we may judge by what is required in his 
brother of the drama :— 


‘The critic’s business is to weigh all things dramatic 
in the scale of art, and to condemn them in proportion 
as they are found wanting. ‘To do so, he must havea 
perfect knowledge of the laws of art, and be prepared 
to exercise it instantly and completely. He must be 
ready, if necessary, to condemn what the public ap- 
plauds. It is he who ought to direct the public taste, 
and, in order to direct it, he must have special taste of 
his own, and special information. He ought to be well 
acquainted with the dramatic literature, not only of his 
own country, but of Greece and Rome, and France and 
Germany. He ought to be familiar not only with all 
the best plays but with all the best criticism that has 
been passed upon them. He ought to have Goethe and 
Schlegel, and Hazlitt and Coleridge, at his fingers’ 
ends. He ought to have in his mind a complete system 
of appraisement, and be ready at any moment to apply 
it in any particular direction. He should be, in fact, 
an artist in criticism, and, if he is not such, he has no 
right to pass judgment on dramatic artists.” 

How many men there are possessed of the above 
qualifications, and whether they would become “ news- 
paper critics,” we need not stop to inquire. But such 
men are not wanted by the readers of newspapers, who 
have neither intellect nor inclination to understand 
them. Nor do they care to be taught by such authori- 
ties, nor to receive education in art from a newspaper, 
any more than in religion or polities. As a rule the 
owners of newspapers and their readers are by 10 
means badly suited with respect to their “critics and 
criticism.” Fancy the literature of Greece and Rome, 
tempered by Goethe and Schlegel, and Hazlitt and 
Coleridge, lugged into an elaborate essay on, say, “ Our 
Boys!” Would it have prevented its running at all, 
or added a single unit to its thousand nights? It would 
be powerless to do either; as powerless as are the 
present critics to write up what is bad, or make the 
public like what does not suit their taste. 
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The paper in “Tinsley” is worthy of perusal by 
those whom it so mercilessly condemns—fas est ab hoste 
doceri ; the writer—from his‘ avowed knowledge of the 
inner life of the newspaper office, may possibly have 
been, or still be, a “ newspaper critic ” himself. 











MUSICAL BABY SHOWS. 


The fashionable rage in New York for Orchestral 
Classical Concerts, is the subject of a paper in the 
“«N. Y. Musical Trade Review,” from which the follow- 
ing is slightly abridged. It needs an American intellect 
to identify ‘“‘symphony” concerts with baby shows, 
beyond each having been a “craze” for a time. 


“Fashion rules the world! Real merit does not go 
very far, if it is not accompanied by a management 
which can understand to bring the merit before the 
public in a way that this public believes in it; as soon 
as everybody does believe in it, the fashion is established. 
Fashion is a mighty ruler; it does not permit contra- 
diction ; it forbids obstinacy ; it demands blind obée- 
dience. The Genesis of the Balmorals is known; but 
why were Dolly Varden skirts, or Gainsborough hats in 
fashion ? Nobody can tell, and, nevertheless, it cannot 
be denied that they were. Somebody conceived the 
idea, a few weeks ago, to open a baby show, and imme- 
diately ever so many rival institutions appear on the 
surface of this hemisphere. Baby-shows have become 
fashionable, and that is sufficient to secure them a 
certain degree of attention. What the baby-shows are 
in social life, the symphony concerts this winter are in 
artistic cireles. We recollect that during the season 
1871-1872, we had the Strakosch Italian Opera, the 
Wachtel German Opera, the Parepa English Opera, the 
Fabbri German Opera, and some minor institutions of 
the same character ; then opera was in fashion. Now we 
have no opera ; people have no money for such luxurious 
fashion, and symphony concerts are in the field. Tho- 
mas is out of question, for he occupied the field during 
all these years of fashionable life. The first showman 
in the symphonie line, who began this season with a 
fresh start, was Med. Dr. Damrosch and he caters his 
entertainments in the most fashionable of our concert- 
rooms, Steinway Hall. Damrosch’s success aroused all 
the other conductors, and, indeed, Mr. William Kreitz 
has opened a series of ‘ Grand Symphony Concerts,’ at 
Harlem Music Hall. This Music Hall is located at the 
corner of Third Aveuue and 130th Street, above the 
stables of the Third Avenue Horse Railroad, and the 
audience has the invaluable advantage of enjoying 
classical music and the odour of horseflesh at the same 
time—a fact which ought not to be overlooked by our 
sportsmen. But when Symphony Concerts really have 
become fashionable this season, then let us do it 
thoroughly. We are not used in America to do any- 
thing on a small scale ; every district ought to have its 
symphony concert. Musicians are here en masse, 
conductors are in abundance, why not immediately 
establish symphony orchestras by the wholesale! We 
have thought about this idea a long time, and venture 
to put before our readers a scheme, according to which all 
our prominent musicians could have a full share in the 
enterprise. 


There is Manhattan Market, foot of Thirty-fourth 








Street and North River. The place is hardly used, ana’ 


Reinhart Schmelz would be the right man for this place. 
Schmelz is an ambitious man, and he could have a 
monster orchestra, which would lend splendid aid to 
the harmonious chopping of the butchers’ knives. 


Why does not the celebrated Williams come to the . 


front with Symphony Concerts? Imagine only what 
honours he could reap. The dock of the White Star 
Line would be willingly given to him for that purpose. 
The company have their steamers only going out once 
a week, and all the other days the ‘ Longshoremen ’ 
could reap the benefit of classical music: Beethoven's 
‘Ninth,’ and Mendelssohn's ‘ Hymn of Praise.’ 

The east side of New York, we mean east of Avenue A, 
is treated like a step-child. The most Irish among the 
Irish, and the most German among the Germans live 
there, and those folks too have the right of demanding 
elassical concerts. The dog-pound is only in use for a 
few months in summer ; what a splendid place for Henry 
Schroeder to conduct symphony concerts there and 
to lecture in two languages. 

A very good place for afternoon concerts is, without 
doubt, the Menagerie in Central Park. What a chance 
for Rudolph Aronson, the young American composer ! 
He could stand there with his Jaton, a new edition of the 
picture, Apollo taming the beasts. Of course his own 
classical master-works would receive the full share of 
attention. Beethoven and Mozart might do occasion- 
ally, but they would be overshaded by the genial works 
of the young American composer. 

One of our ‘ star-conductors ’ we have forgotten ; we 
mean Emil Seifert, the great concert-master from 
Berlin. Emil Seifert’s biography could be entitled: 
‘The Tale of Two Cities.’ The genius of this man 
belongs to New York as. well as to Brooklyn : we hardly 
know where to place him, without injuring either our 
own city or Henry Ward Beecher’s capital. Not to 
offend either city, Mr. Seifert ought togive his concerts 
on board the Brooklyn ferry boats. In this manner he 
could keep up his reputation on both sides of the East 
River. 

We hope that our scheme will find favour in the eyes 
of our musical prelates, and wish that the race with the 
symphony concerts would begin very soon. But, when 
these series of all the different enterprises in classical 
music have reached their end ; when they have passed 
by without any accident ; when our whole community is 
enlightened, and understands Raff and Lizst and Wagner 
thoroughly—then, we wish somebody would bring over 
to these shores, once more, Johann Strauss and his 
orchestra, that we might listen again to an inspired 
rendering of the valse : ‘ On the beautiful blue Danube.’ 
Toujours perdria is rather too much for our sound 
digestion.” 

So much in satire of the present taste for orchestral 
concerts in New York. We add, without comment, a 
notice of a recent one (the third of Mr. T. Thomas's 
‘‘ Symphony Series”) from the New York ‘* World :”— 


“The concert attracted a splendid audience at Stein- 
way Hall. The performance, from the opening selection 
from Handel to the last movement of the oft-repeated 
symphony of Brahms, was as perfect and as bright as 
a clean-cut crystal. The symphony bears its repetitions 
bravely. The oftener it is played of course the better 
its beauties are brought out, and its beauties are nu- 
merous enough to please even those who are not yet 
satisfied as to its musical merit. The — not 
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only sat it out to the end and applauded each move- 
ment, but waited a few moments at the end of the 
concert—contrary to the habit of New York audiences— 
to applaud again. Mozart’s Funeral Music and the 
magnificent Coriolan overture of Beethoven, the 
other purely orchestral pieces, gave rather a sombre 
tone to the concert, which was not enlivened by any 
vocal solo; but they did not appear to weary the 
listeners. The overture, played with electrifying pre- 
cision and impressive masculinity, was applauded with 
a desire for its repetition. Mr. Thomas, however, 
contented himself by twice acknowledging the compli- 
ment with a bow. Bach's concerto in D minor for 
three pianos was the peculiar feature of the concert. 
The piano parts, which stood out in fine relief to the 
orchestral background, were played by Mr. R. Hoffman 
with charecteristie brilliancy, Mr. W. Mason, whose 
clear touch and ‘singing’ effects were noticeable, and 
Mr. F. Dulcken, whose chief characteristic was delicacy. 
Bach himself could never have dreamed that his con- 


certo would ever have so grand an interpretation, nor 


could he have supposed that such rich-toned instru- 
ments would ever be made to play it upon.” 





THE BALTIMORE PEABODY CONCERTS. 


We noticed last year, in terms of commendation, the 
series of Concerts given at the Baltimore Peabody 
Institute, under the direction of Mr. Asger Hamerik. 
We have received the program for the Twelfth Season, 
1877-8, showing the principal works to be performed 
at the eight concerts. The selection is good and varied, 
but we quote it rather as showing the love of orchestral 
music in America, Baltimore is not a whit behind 
New York in its love for ‘‘ symphony ” concerts, as the 
following material for only eight concerts will show :— 
C. P. E. Bach, Symphony D major. Beethoven, Over- 
ture to ‘‘Coriolanus ;’ Piano-concerto G major; First 
symphony C major; Seventh symphony A major. 
Berlioz, Overture, ‘‘ The Roman Carnival ;’ Fantastic 
tymphony C major. Von Biilow, “The Minstrel’s 
Curse ;” *‘ Nirwana.” Chopin, Polonaise for piano and 
orchestra. Erdmannsdorfer, Overture to the forest 
legend ‘ Prineess Ilse.” Niels W. Gade, First sym- 
phony C minor; Sixth symphony G minor. Gernsheim, 
Overture, ‘‘ Bridal trip of Prince Waldmeister.” Glinka, 
Souvenir of a summer night in Madrid ; Komarinskaja, 
Russian scherzo. Gluck, Scene and air from “* Orpheus.” 
Handel, Oboe-econcerto G minor. Asger Hamerik, 
Third Norse suite A minor; Fourth Norse suite D 
major. Emil Hartmann, Concerto G minor. J. P. E. 
Hartmann, The Valkyria, fragments. Haydn, Sym- 

hony B flat major, Horneman, Overture, “ Life of a 

ero.” Kunzen, Overture to “ The Voice of Nature.” 
Méhul, Overture to ‘* Le Jeune Henri.” Mendelssohn, 
Scotch symphony. Mozart, Symphony E flat major. 
Carl Reinecke, Prelude to the fifth act of ‘King 
Manfred.” Bernhard Scholz, Jubilate and Spring-time, 
solo and chorus. Schulz, Overture to Racine’s 
‘“« Athalie.” Schumann, Symphony E flat. Weber, 
Overture to ‘* Oberon ;” Piano-concerto F minor. 





The forthcoming report of the Royal Commission on Copyright 
will, the Academy understands, recommend that an exclusive 
right of dramatisation shall be secured by novelists. 





——— 


MR. BYRON AND HIS CRITICS. 


The following letter appears in the Standard of 
January 24 :— 


Sir,—In the course of your dramatic critic's re. 
marks on my piece, ‘‘ A Fool and his Money,” he suggests 
that I “should not begin to write until I had finishea 
the preparation of my plot.” As I am continually bein 
accused of writing hurriedly, and as I hold that an 
author who places immature, hastily-put together work 
before the public, commits an unwarrantable act, will 
you afford me a short space for a reply to your critic's 
observations. 

I never commence the dialogue of any dramatic 
work, however trivial that work may be, until I haye 
constructed my piece, even in every minute particular, 
down to the final fall of the curtain ; the motive of every 
incident being fully indicated, every exit and entrance 
being duly described. This—the most important por. 
tion of a dramatist’s work—may take me weeks, or 
months, It is never done hastily; nor could it be done 
hastily. 

In the case of my Globe piece I should have imagined 
that the equivoque and imbroglio of the Second Act 
would have suggested over-elaboration in construction 
rather than haphazard haste. Your critic twice terms 
my piece a comedy, and criticises it from a comedy 
standpoint, And this, despite the fact that the play is 
described as a “‘ comic drama” in all programs, bills, 
and advertisements. 

In conclusion, I may add—as your critic says he 
cannot divine the meaning or, rather, the applicability 
of the title—that the piece is called ‘A Fool and his 
Money” because a will is set aside on proof of the im- 
becility of the testator. And imbecility is generally an 
attribute of fools. 

Apologising for oceupying the space which I feel sure 
your sense of fairness will accord me, I have, &c., 

Garrick Club, Jan, 22. Henry J. Byron. 


The above has drawn a letter from the dramatic 
critic of the Standard, in which he says, inter alia :— 


With regard to the title I must still confess that even 
now, with all the benefit of Mr. Byron’s explanation, | 
fail to see its applicability. ‘A fool and his money,’ 
says the atombs ‘‘ are soon parted.” But in the new 
comic drama the fool and his money are not soon 
parted. On the contrary, the fool dies at an old agem 
full possession of his wealth. 


It is no novelty, however, in giving a title to a play, 
or to a novel, to apply a ‘‘ household word” in a sense 
different to its original meaning. The letter concludes 
with the following complimentary paragraph :— 


My criticisms on Mr. Byron’s play, and the expres 
sion of the wish that he would construct his pieces 
even more carefully than he does (and thus prevent his 
critics from falling into their continual error), were 
dictated by the belief that the author of “ The Prompters 
Box” could, with his inexhaustible wit, accurate know- 
ledge of men, and experience of the stage, write & 
much better play than he ever yet has written. 
good as his work almost invariably is, I still strongly 
entertain that opinion. 
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SOME PIANO-PLAYERS. 


(From the N. Y. “ Philharmonic Journal and Orpheonist.” 


Many persons—in fact, we think the majority of those 
who play at all—do it as they would beat a piece of hot 
jron On an anvil, or as they would saw wood. Their 
only object is to get through, and we are usually glad 
when they do get through! 

To us it is an interesting study to notice the motions 
of different pianists, public or private, men or women, 

oung or old. 

(1) Professionals play mostly to catch applause ; but 
the kind of applause differs greatly. There are pianists 
who make a specialty of classical music, and no matter 
how many of the poor listeners may be snoring before 
the conclusion of the exhibition, the obstinate player is 
bound to finish his task in every one of its movements 
—repeats, included, so that, whether encored or not, 
his pupils can say, ‘Ah! what a great man! There's 
independence for you!” A “tedious, monotonous 
machine” would be a better name for him, or a “ pe- 
dantic, pig-headed bore "—(boars ought to be “ pig- 
headed,” you know !) 

(2) Other pianists go to the other extreme, and 
publicly deal in nothing but the whipped-cream and 
froth and syllabub of music. They generally play their 
own arrangements of popular melodies, preceded by 
pretentious introductions of ‘‘ unmeaning sentences in 
high-sounding ” musical ‘‘ words,” which (as the old 
penmanship -has it) to musicians ‘‘ sound ridiculous.” 
Such fellows are terrifically self-possessed and are as 
sturdy as the rock of Gibraltar. They will bring out a 
succession of platitudes which were old in the time of 


Pleyel and Dussek with an air of importance and a 
depth of sonority worthy of the opening of Beethoven's 
“Eroica” Symphony. Then follow their cadenzas, 
by way of turning the ghost of “form,” which they 
pretend to, as nearly upside-down as possible. ‘ 'L'ittle- 
tee, tittle-tee up, and teetitil teetitil down again. Tittle- 


tee half up, and teetitil half down.” Then, by way of 
displaying a tour de force fit to make the groundlings 
fairly gasp with wonder, we have, all of a sudden, and 
asa startling contrast to the other—< Tittletee, tittletee, 
tittletee (crescendo), tittletee, tittleTEE (fortissimo),” 
clear up to the north pole of the key-board, and “ teetitil 
teetitil, teetitil, teetitil, teetiTIL (sforzando),” down 
again to the other antipodes of thundering, thwacked 
bass notes—thump, bang, crash, hammer—and then up 
go the hands, lifted (not from the wrist, sweet reader, 
nor yet from the elbow, but) from the shoul/er-joint, as 
if to say, ‘‘ There! if you can find a trip-hammer at the 
Novelty Works quite equal to me, just trot it out!” 
Such a trip-hammer would probably display quite as 
much brains, and music too, but this our pianist does 
not suggest even in pantomime. 

(3) Other pianists sit on a high stool, as if they were 
on the top of a flag-staff; their bodies sway “to and fro 
like a drunken man.” (Of course in a few instances 
this last is truer to nature, but it does not add to the 
gracefulness of the spectacle, whatever it may add to 
the music!) When these gentlemen allow their coat- 
tails to dangle over the edge of the piano-stool, the 
effect is heightened ; but if there should now be added 
akitten to play with the danglers, we believe the tout 
ensemble would then be perfect. 





Sometimes the pianist carefully parts his two coat- 





tails before sitting down. Why does he not put them 
into his trousers’ pockets, we want to know? Either 
would be better than to let them dangle we confess, but 
then, to cut them off with a pair of draper's shears, (in 
presence of the audience, of course,) would be still better. 
We believe that Mr. Richard Hoffmann is the only one 
of our resident great pianists who has the sense in- 
variably to sit on a chair while playing in public. 

(4) In playing with orchestra some pianists have an 
affected, nonchalant way of helping on the tuttis, as if to 
prompt the instrumentalists. We have seen this done 
ad nauseam, and it always shows bad taste, besides offer- 
ing an affront to the composer. 

But enough of this, although much more might be 
added. True it is that few pianists seem to dream of 
the fact that if they are interpreting a work of the 
mighty masters not now living, they ought to do it with 
veneration and respect. If it is a contemporary work, 
then with affection and care. If it is their own compo- 
tion, then with diffidence, but sincerity. If it is ‘‘swash,” 
and if the player has two coat-tails and a piano-stool 
to do it with, then it ought not to be done at all! 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

Lyrical Illustrations of Modern English Poets. A Collec- 
tion of Songs. Composed by Jonn Barnett, 
London: Hutchings and Romer, 1878. 

The first edition of this work was published above 
forty-three years ago, the songs being actually composed 
about two years previously. Their author was then a 
young man and a young composer, who felt that English 
contemporary music was not what it should be, and 
who was stung by the taunts of certain critics of the 
Press, who themselves were not too well informed on 
the subject of their severeremarks. ‘ Both the Musical 
Profession and the Press,” according to Mr. Barnett, 
‘‘were continually bewailing the low state of English 
Music, and expressing their disappointment that no 
young Musician was sufficiently aspiring to attempt a 
revolution of the Art.” Under these circumstances 
these songs were written ; they were admired by Mr. 
Barnett’s ‘‘ musical friends and companions, including 
John Hullah, George A. Macfarren, Henry Smart and 
Samuel S. Wesley,” who all suggested their publication. 
‘| shrank from the publication of a Work written solely 
for my own gratification and improvement, and which, 
I feared, would fail to attain its end; but as no one else 
accepted the challenge, I at length took courage, and 
yielded to the persuasion of my friends, It was, how- 
ever, with a foreboding of failure that was soon to be 
realized. My Work appeared, and was bitterly abused 
by the very Musical Profession and Press who, but a 
short time before, had been urging young Composers to 
gird up their loins and attempt the rescue of the Art 
from its fallen estate.” 

In after life Mr. Barnett was not ill-used either by 
his professional brethren or by the press. He was, 
however, made to feel that there was a musical 
aristocracy in existence into which he could 7 force 
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an entrance, even when backed by the great tenor 
Braham. This gentleman wanted to sing ‘ Queen 
Mab,” one of the cantatas in the present book, at the 
Philharmonic Concerts, where, Mr. Barnett naively 
remarks, ‘‘the performance of any young composer’s 
music at that period would have been considered a 
great distinction. I therefore hastened to ‘instrument ” 
the Song, which was forwarded to the Directors, with a 
recommendation from the great Tenor, but it was 
returned to me almost immediately, wn-opened.” So 
the young composer abandoned the idea of a second 
volume of songs, and tried for forty years to forget all 
about them. When, quite recently, certain individuals 
inquired after the work, Mr. Barnett found it was no 
longer extant; his plates had been melted, and ‘the 
same pewter on which my Songs were engraved may 
probably be now supplying impressions of Music Hall 
and Christy Minstrel Songs.” So Mr. Barnett has 
brought out again his first volume with the addition of 
three songs intended for the second, making fifteen 
compositions in all. 

‘Queen Mab” the rejected of the Hanover Square 
Rooms, is the first song in the volume. Even now it 
is over the heads of the many, and we are at no loss to 
account for its not becoming popular when written. It 
is a most trying scena, and there are ten changes of 
tempo. Shelley’s verse has been carefully studied, 
and music and poetry are well fitted and worthy 
of each other. 
must have been almost Wagnerian in its sound-painting : 
the vocal phrases have all the freshness and elegance 
of youthful genius. Perhaps the Philharmonic of 
to-day will remedy an old neglect, and get our 
favourite (not our Great) tenor to sing it. A second 
cantata (for Bass) Shelley's ‘‘ Prometheus,” is formed 
on a similar model, but, we should think, not nearly so 
effective. A modern audience would vote both pieces 
outrageously long. These two cantatas occupy thirty 
pages out of the hundred and five of which the volume 
consists, Shelley furnishes the verse for four canzonets 
which follow: any one of which might make the name 
of a “‘ young composer” nowadays. ‘‘ Ossian’s Glen,” 
(Wordsworth) a “ deseriptive canzona,” is quaint and 
fascinating, and its shortness may be regretted; while a 
dramatic scena, ‘‘ Darkness”’ (Byron) will tire from 
the appearance of constrained effort, as well as its 
length, though. there is much in it to interest the 
‘musician. Two little eanzonets to words by Hervey, or 
Harvey, give us in the latter case a ballad of the 
present, albeit fresher and brighter. A whimsical eon- 
ceit of Sheridan Knowles is prettily set for tenor, but 
it has the defect of not telling its own tale per- 
fectly, as it is impossible for the vocalist to sing the 
footnotes. Equally whimsical is a song by Leigh 

‘Hunt, “ The Lover of Music to his Piano ;” which 
‘the composer has failed to redeem from puerility 

even by his graceful phrases: it must be remembered, 
‘ however, that forty years ago pianos were not such 


, 


The accompaniment ‘ instrumented ”’- 
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“common objects” as now. The setting of Byron's 
verses, ‘‘The Kiss, Dear Maid,” is clever, but seems 
inappropriate ; and a little canzonette by Shelley calls 
for no special remark. Nor will the ambitious sceng 
for mezzo-soprano, ‘ The Cloud,” induce many ladies 
to essay it; for its treatment is too fragmentary to 
attract, and anything like adequate execution will in. 
volve no little fatigue. But there are many technical 
expedients which were in advance of contemporary 
English song-writers. 

We can hardly hope that these songs will gain the 
favour of those who have the power to bring them 
before the public, in the presence of so many rival 
compositions waiting to be heard. Bnt to Mr. Barnett 
it must be a pleasant revival of old memories to look at 
his former work, and to know that what he did forty 
years ago is worthy to rank with any similar productions 
of to-day. 








Two Concert Overtures: 1. * Les Travailleurs de la Mer" 
(after Victor Hugo); 2. ‘ Love's Labour Lost” 
(after Shakespeare). Composed by W. G. Cusms, 
The Full Score, London: Stanley Lucas, Weber, 
and Co. 1878. 

The extension or rather diffusion of musical art has 
rendered the bulk of musical people better informed or 
more au fait in technical acquirements than when the 
art was an exceptional study, and confined to those who 
had talent or taste, or leisure to cultivate a fashionable 
accomplishment, The average pianist then was 4 
player of two lines: a three-part glee wanted an arrange- 
ment: and four or more parts were no more difficult 
than impossible. Are we any better now? Glees and 
church compositions are always ‘brought down ;” 
part-songs have always an ad libitum accompaniment; 
and there is not one pianist out of fifty who can play 
from an organ copy with an “‘ independent pedal part.” 
Of course we allude to our amateur players; but many 
professional pianists would be aghast at an eight-part 
cathedral anthem, and the full orchestral score of any 
work would, if looked at at all, be regarded witha 
shudder. How much is lost to such persons through 
their inability to read, and to appreciate without hear- 
ing, the works of our great composers we will not stop 
to consider : we are glad to know that there are some 
who can do both, and that their number is sufficient in 
England to encourage the occasional publication of such 
works as the above. That this number is only kept by 
ignoranee from rapidly increasing, we are well aware: 
for any one who really desires to acquire this facully 
may soon learn that the difficulties: in his path ar 
neither many nor formidable. On the Continent—par 
ticularly in Germany, the printed full score of nev 
or standard work is almost always to be procured: such 
a distinction is only awarded to few works in this 
country. The present occasion is not a suitable one! 
discuss the merits of these compositions, which i 
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have already been recognised. We content ourselves 
with pointing out the value of this edition to the ad- 
vanced student, who can here inspect and study the 
modus operandi of one of our best musicians. Not to 
insist on the composer’s genius, we have here the per- 
fection of workmanship, the result of study and 
familiarity with the works of those who have gone 
before, and the experience acquired in the conducting 
of the highest class of orchestral music. The full score 
shows both the aim and the achievement; it indicates 
the conceptions of a master-mind, and the mode of 
realizing them. It elucidates the best modern practice 
on most competent authority; and the analysis of the 
mechanical framework will most assuredly lead to 
the discovery and appreciation of many beauties of 
design and conception which are a sealed book to the 
many. 








The Musical Directory, Annual, and Almanac for 1878. 
London: Rupauu, Carte and Co. 

The Professional Pocket-Book for 1878. 
lishers. 

The above two most useful annuals are in no respect 
inferior to those of preceding years, and we have no 
doubt that the Directory in particular is as correct and 
trustworthy as before. There is an immense amount of 
information contained on matters musical, in addition 
to that of general interest. There is a kind of apology 
in the Preface for the constitution and arrangement of 
the work, in reply to certain suggested alterations 
therein, which is quite needless. The changes, if 
desirable, are by no means practicable: if thoroughly 
carried out it would involve an inquisitorial biography 
of each ‘*‘ musician.” Sir Michael Costa runs no risk 
though being confounded with the humble fiddler for 
thirty shillings a week; and it is not easy to fix on a 
certain line of division between musical sheep and goats. 
We have tested the accuracy of several items which 
appear for the first time in this year’s Directory, and 
the result testifies to the great care bestowed on the 
editing. 

The Pocket-Book is a necessity to all who, like its 
talented projector, wish to make the best use of their 
time ; and its advantages are by no means confined to 
musicians. 


Same Pub- 











The Rudiments of Musical Theory. By Lovisa Corrie. 


London: Lamborn Cock. 1878. 

This little book contains in a concise form a notice 
of the material with which a musician works and its 
nomenclature. It is dedicated to Mr. Banister, of the 
Royal Academy, under whom the author studied, and 
80 far may boast his sanction. Certainly the early 
lessons in music are often more disagreeable than they 
Will be if Miss Corrie’s book be used. One thing is 
certain—they have to be learned; and many persons 
scem to think no matter how. 





HER MAJESTY'S THEATRE. 


The ballet-pantomime season here came to a prema- 
ture close—an event regretted by all who witnessed the 
evolutions of the Lilliputian troupe of actors and dancers 
who took part in the spectacle of ‘‘ Rose and Marie.” 
Notwithstanding the excellence of the entertainment, it 
did not meet with adequate patronage, and Mr. Maple- 
son was therefore induced to commence his series of 
operas in English. The season began on Jan. 12 with 
Flotow’s three-act opera, ‘‘ L’Ombre,”’ adapted from the 
French of M. de Saint Georges by Mr. Gilbert a’ Beckett. 
When first produced at the Paris Opera Comique in 
July, 1870, ‘* L’Ombre” was written simply for a solo 
quartet—soprano, mezzo-soprano, tenor, and baritone— 
without chorus, and with much spoken dialogue ; but 
on its transfer to the Italian stage several alterations 
were made, two or three choruses being added, and 
recitative taking the place of the dialogue. Mr. Maple- 
son retains the conversation, while he preserves the 
choral pieces. The plot of ‘‘L’ Ombre” is as follows:— 
The Count de Rollecourt, a young captain of dragoons, 
has been condemned to death by court-martial for 
rescuing an inoffending old man from so-called military 
justice; he is saved, however, by the sergeant in charge 
of the firing party, who extracts the bullets from the 
muskets. The supposed execution has taken place by 
the side of a mountain torrent, into which the body of 
the Count is supposed to fall, to the great sorrow of 
Gina, a young peasant girl, who loves the Count as her 
feudal master with true operatic fervour. Rollecourt 
is not really hurt, and retires to a village in the Savoy, 
where, as Fabrice, a sculptor, he resides in the house 
of a young widow, Mdme. Vespina., The action of the 
opera commences on Fabrice’s féte day, when Mdme. 
Vespina and the village doctor, Mirouet, are preparing 
surprises for their friend. Mirouet does more than 
hint that Vespina’s efforts are not altogether disinterested, 
but, of course, the widow repudiates all intentions to 
capture. The great surprise, however, is the arrival 
of Gina, who has lost her parents, has left her native 
village, and, as M. Fabrice wants a servant, has come to 
apply for the place. Dr. Mirouet is Gina's godfather, 
and she is at once admitted into Fabrice’s service. 
She is astounded when she discovers in her new 
master the phantom of Count Rollecourt, the man 
whom she had seen executed. Fabrice falls in love 
with Gina, and so does she with him; but she feels 
that she must fly, and does so at nightfall, in the midst 
of a tempest, followed so closely by her lover, that 
there seems some foundation for the scandal which 
Mdme. Vespina immediately spreads abroad. 

The second act takes place in the ruins of an old 
castle, where Fabrice explains that he rushed after 
Gina to save her from falling into a chasm, and then 
led her home and watched over her till she came round. 
Both Vespina and the Doctor are loud in their praise 
of Gina and Fabrice ; the widow asks for forgiveness, 
and the Doctor requests Gina's hand in marriage, 
Gina accepts, but tells the story of her love for Rolle- 
court. Soon after the soldier who effected the Count’s 
escape is condemned to die; Fabrice, on hearing this, 
feels bound in honour to give himself up, and after 
bidding farewell to all, departs. In the dénouement 
Fabrice is pardoned, he reveals himself to Gina; the 
Doctor pairs off with Mdme. Vespina, and the curtain 
| falls on general happiness. 
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The overture is brisk and well arranged; its motivi 
are the themes which appear in the work. In the first 
act the most telling numbers are the opening duet for 
Mdme. Vespina and Dr. Mirouet, ‘In truth I did 
but jest,” the solo for Vespina, ‘* Our small bill of fare, 
sir,” the quartet, ‘‘ Approaci, your places take,” and 
the tenor song, ‘‘ Child of the world.’’ The scena for 
Vespina, ‘‘Oh! scandal thro’ the village flying,” the 
quartet, ‘‘ Bride deck'd in her flowers,” and the duet for 
tenor and soprano, ‘ All is silent,’”’ are the gems of the 
second act; and a tenor romance, “Gentle Angel,” and 
a trio, ‘‘ Though before Heaven,” transposed from its 
original position to form the climax, are the chief num- 
bers in the third act of the opera. Mdlle. Bauermeister, 
as Mdme. Vespina, was the life and soul of the piece. 
Miss Purdy, as Gina, showed some advance in style, and 
considerable expression and pathos. Mr. George Fox 
took the part of Dr. Mirouet, and Mr. Talbo was Fabrice. 
The opera was well received, and several numbers were 
encored. Mr. H. Weist Hill conducted with care and 
skill. ‘ L'’Ombre” has since been played in alternation 
with Wallace’s ‘ Maritana,” in which Mdme. Rose 
Hersee, Miss Palmer, Mr. F. H. Celli, and Mr. George 
Perren sustain the principal parts. 

On Jan. 24 an English version of ‘Jl Trovatore” 
introduced Miss Anna Eyre, whose first appearance 
was very promising. The part of Leonora is a severe 
test, and much allowance must be made for the 
anxieties of a début; but the impression she created 
was distinctly and highly favourable, and her future 
appearances will be watched with interest. Mr. 
Perren gave a very acceptable rendering of Manrico’s 
music, and Mr. George Fox was a good Count di Luna. 
Signor Franceschi played Ferrando, and sang with an 
ability not always found in those to whom the part is 
allotted. Miss Palmer made a careful and efficient 
Azucena, and the general appointments of the opera 
were, of course, good. 

On the 25th “ The Bohemian Girl” was played, with 
Miss Rose Hersee as Arline, who sang and acted with 
all her customary grace. Mr. George Perren was 
applauded for his performance of Thaddeus’s tuneful 
music, and Mr. Celli made a satisfactory Count Arnheim, 
and Mr. Pope a sufficiently truculent Devilshoof. Miss 
Palmer was a good representative of the Gipsy Queen ; 
the music, however, is rather too high for her voice. 
“Tl Trovatore,” ‘*The Bohemian Girl,” ‘ Maritana,” 
and ‘ Faust,” are the concluding announcements for 
January, and Benedict's “ Lily of Killarney” is to be 
given on Feb. 2. 





Lorp Braconsr1ecp has shown the greatest consideration to the 
family of the late Dr. Rimbault, the eminent musician and 
antiquary, by allowing his children to receive the grant from the 
Civil List which the earl had intended to give to their mother. In 
the first instance an appeal, supported by many well-known men, 
was made to the Prime Minister asking him to give Mrs. Rimbault 
a pension in recognition of her husband’s services to literature and 
music, and, finding that he was unable to comply with this 
request, Lord Beaconsfield asked her to accept a cheque for £300. 
Unfortunately the letter conveying this graceful and welcome offer 
only reached the family on the day after Mrs. Rimbault’s death, 
which occurred a few weeks since, within a year of her husband’s 
decease, and thus it was feared that the donation would have been 
lost to the children. On hearing of the circumstances Lord 
Beaconsfield at once caused the grant to be transferred to the old 
Doctor's daughter and son, to whom it will be of infinite value.— 
Manchester Guardian. 





—_——_. 


THE BISHOP OF WORCESTER AND EARL DUDLEY. 


It was hoped that the Bishop of Worcester’s Award 
with respect to the Festival of the Three Choirs at 
Worcester, would settle the dispute between the Dean 
and Chapter of Worcester and the stewards of the 
Worcester Festival, which has so long been the subject 
of controversy ; but few. persons will indulge that hope 
after reading the award; still fewer when they 
have read the onslaught of Earl Dudley on it. Jj 
will be remembered that after the last Festival of the 
Three Choirs at Gloucester, three months ago, the 
question of reviving the Worcester Festival (which has 
been in abeyance since 1872) was re-opened. A long 
correspondence between Earl Beauchamp, as chairman 
of the Worcester Festival committee, and the Dean of 
Worcester, on behalf of the chapter, took place, which 
ended in a general agreement on certain points, and a 
resolution to refer others to the arbitration of the bishop 
of the diocese, whose award has now been made known. 
The bishop in his judgment directs that a certain form 
of service shall be used daily before and after the 
oratorio. This is a short service of a few collects and 
prayers. With regard to the most important point on 
which the festival committee and the chapter differed, 
i.e., the admission of the public to the cathedral, the 
Bishop determines that admission shall be by cards 
obtainable from the secretaries or agents of the festival 
committee, who will issue them to subscribers to 
the fund for defraying the expenses of the festival. The 
list of subscriptions to this fund is to be kept open until 
the time fixed for the commencement of the service, so 
that “subscribers” can obtain these ‘‘ cards of admis- 
sion” at any time on paying an adequate subscription.” 
The seats are all to be numbered and the cards will be 
numbered also. Ifthe dean and chapter contribute (as 
they proposed) £500 to the fund, they are to have a 
corresponding number of cards for admission. The whole 
available space in the nave, nave aisles, and transept, is 
to be reserved for the use of subscribers, and the choir 
and its aisles are to be placed at the disposal of the dean 
and chapter for the admission of a limited number of 
persons at their discretion. His lordship in concluding 
his judgment expresses a hope that it will ensure har- 
monious action, and that a festival may be provided 
which ‘shall promote the objects which both alike 
desire, the cultivation of sacred music, the enjoyment 
and edification of man, and the honour and glory of 
Almighty God.” 

Some will think it a pity that the attempt should 
not be made to conduct the next Festival on the plan 
laid down by the Bishop; though the most sanguine 
can hardly anticipate success: but most persons are 
dissatisfied with his program, and among others Earl 
Dudley is disposed to hold the Dean and Chapter t 
their resolution adopted with respect to the meeting 
in 1875. From a letter which has been addressed by 


1 the noble Earl to the Editor of the Worcester Guardian, 
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on the subject of the Bishop’s “Award,” we reprint the 
following passages :— 


Tt is not without very sincere regret that I, as well 
as many others, have seen this question mooted again, 
as I had hoped that the unanimous decision of the Dean 
and Chapter some three years ago not to allow oratorios 
to be given in the nave of the cathedral was final. . . . 

The question, however, has been raised again, and 
the cathedral authorities have consented to waive their 
own judgment on a matter of right and wrong, and 
leave it to the arbitration of the bishop of the diocese— 
a declared supporter of the festival performances, 
having accepted by anticipation the post as president. 

The reference of the two points—viz., of a service in, 
and the mode of admission to, the cathedral on the oc- 
casion of a music meeting—has been made to him, 
and, as might have been anticipated by his previous 
suggestions on these two heads, the restored cathedral 
of Worcester, the mother church of his diocese, has 
been declared to be a fitting place for oratorio perform- 
ance, by its own diocesan; and it is now determined 
that the performance shall be introduced and closed by 
a short service. 

How far the few words of prayer appointed by the 
Bishop to be used on the occasion can be rightly so 
called, even with the additional permission of looking 
through the Prayer Book for a third collect—suited to 
the oratorio of the day, if such can be found—every one 
who has read them will be able to judge. This is the 
first decision as to what is to be done in the way of 
performance by the Bishop in his reply to the Dean 
and Chapter. 


The second, however, has to deal with apparently a 
far more important point; and every one must be 
startled by the Bishop's assertion that the Chapter and 
the Festival Committee do not really differ in principle 
on this point. 

The Dean and Chapter say: ‘ We will not sell seats 


inthe cathedral.’ The committe says, truly enough : 
‘Without that permission we cannot raise the amount 
required to meet the cost of the festival.’ Here, then, 
is a distinct difference of principle, and the question is, 
how it can be reconciled, neither party retiring from 
the position taken up. The Bishop says by subscrip- 
tion, and quotes the Chapter as being ready to give 
their quota; but to admit of this being practically 
worked, he is compelled to add that the Chapter do not 
intend to limit the number of subscribers, or fix a 
minimum subscription entitling to a seat, so that any 
one paying the amount fixed is a subscriber, and can 
claim a place ; but the reductio ad absurdum is not yet 
complete, because to avoid the ‘serious scandal’ (the 
words are put between inverted commas, to mark, I 
suppose, the Bishop's dissent from them) of the public 
sale of tickets, the distribution of them is to be con- 
ducted in a comparatively private way. Subscribers 
are to apply to a secretary, or agent of the committee ; 
and, moreover, the subscription is to be open till the 
last moment, and this is to be the solution of the 
question between the Chapter and those that wish to 
continue the music meetings in the cathedral. 

Let me trespass a little further oni your space by 
considering this decision, to which the Bishop says he 
a8 given his best attention. Nobody, I think, can or 
Will dissent from the assertion that the whole question 
of the performance of oratorios in cathedral churches 





resolves itself into one of right and wrong. If it is 
right, open the doors wide, engage the first performers 
to give due expression to such a work as the * Messiah,” 
sell places in the sacred building without disguise at 
the public libraries and other places of sale, save only 
at the doors, to avoid unseemly clamour and confusion, 
and enjoy Handel’s masterpiece under the echoing 
arches of the cathedral, than which, if only it be the 
right place, no better one for such a performance 
can be found; but if it be not the right place, if 
churchmen—clergy and laity—do think it a serious 
scandal, whatever the Bishops of Gloucester and 
Worcester and the Chapters of the three dioceses, 
who ought to be the jealous guardians of the uses to 
which their. respective cathedrals are put, may say, 
then do not turn them into music halls. I do not use 
the term unadvisedly. Do not attempt to exclude or 
admit, only on payment, the general public from that 
which, at least, is to do duty for a service, however 
little it may be regarded as such by those who come for 
the music only, for, if I am rightly counselled, it can- 
not legally be done. The Dean and Chapter have the 
undoubted right to fix the hours of service, ordinary or 
special, but not to prescribe payment of seats, when 
the doors are open at such appointed times, by them- 
selves or others. Do not sell tickets of five shillings 
or upwards, calling it a subscription, in a compara- 
tively private way, with the hope thereby of avoiding 
giving offence to the Church, which will be as much 
grieved by tlie suggestion of such a subterfuge as by 
the private sale itself; and, lastly, do not do that 
which is asked for by the advocates of holding music 
meetings in cathedrals, as if they thought that which 
they demand could not bear the test of open discussion 
and overt art....... 

In conclusion, I venture to hope that no musical 
festival will take place after all in the cathedral. 
Church services—the original idea of the gathering of 
the three choirs more than a century and a balf ago, 
including some of the best church music, with organ 
accompaniments only—were eminently successful in 
attracting large congregations to the cathedral two 
years ago, the first time that the use of it had been 
refused unanimously by the Chapter, while the 
amount of the gifts was larger, I believe, than ever 
had been realized by a music meeting; and to that 
success, therefore, and to the great body of worshippers 
who now fill the nave and aisles, in which, for years, 
no knee had ever bent, or head been bowed in prayer, 
I would appeal to prevent. if possible, a going back to 
that which was not in disaccord with the feelings of 
churchmen even fifty years ago, but is looked upon 
by them as a serious scandal now.” 





Tux Chapel Royal, Savoy, was re-opened on Jan. 20, after being 
closed over four months. The alterations consist of a new vestry, 
porch, and door of egress for the congregation. The vestry has 
been erected on the site of the old room, built twenty-five years 
ago, and is covered with an open timber roof, carried on stone 
corbels, bearing, among others, the shields of arms of her Majesty 
and of Peter of Savoy, Henry the Third’s Queen (Eleanor of 
Provence), and John of France, for many years a prisoner'in the 
Savoy. The walls, where not panelled, are decorated in the same 
way as are those of the chapel, and the windows are filled in 
with armorial glass, containing the shields of her Majesty, the 
Prince of Wales, the Prince Consort, Henry the Fourth, and John 
of Gaunt. These alterations have been carried. out without 
interference with the ancient structure, and have opened up an 
old doorway before concealed by modern work. . 
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The Office of “The ORCHESTRA” is removed from 
King Street to Newton Street, High Holborn, 
W.C., where all communications for the Editor 
and the Publisher are in future to be addressed 
The Trade may obtain ‘The ORCHESTRA” from 
Swift & Co., as above; Adams & Francis, 59, Fleet 
Street; Hayes, 17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden; 
Scrutton, 11, Little Marlborough Street. 








SWIFT & CO., 
TYPE-MUSIG AND GENERAL PRINTERS, 


Respectfully announce that they have removed to 
more commodious and more central premises, at 
Nos. 1 to 5, Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Che Mrchestra. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, for Copies Free by Post, 
Payable in advance. 


7s. 


Advertisements in Column, 5 lines (of ten words) or less, 3s. 6d. 
8d. a line after. 


*,” P.O.Onpens in Favour or J.SWIFT, Post-Orrice, Hien Honzorn, W.C. 
Orrice ror SuBscRIPTIONS AND ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Swirt & Co., Newron Street, Hicn Hoxzorn, W:C. 


Acrents ror THE Ciry: Apams & Francis, 59, Fueer Sr., E.C. 





NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Mozaat’s ‘‘Te Devm.”—An Amateur would be glad to know where the vocal 
rcore of the above with English words may be purchased. 
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Che Orch estra. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


~~ 


*,* Itis particularly requested that ALL communications 
be addressed to the Orchestra Office, Newton-street, High 
Holborn, W.C. Inconvenience and delay are frequently 
caused through letters being addressed elsewhere. 





LONDON, FEBRUARY, 1878. 


A NATIONAL MUSIC LIBRARY. 

Some few weeks ago Mr. Cummings read a paper 
before the Musical Association advocating the founda- 
tion of a National Library of Music—of Music Ancient 
and Modern—which should contain copies of all printed 
music in existence, and as many manuscripts as could 
be got together. The British Museum, he suggested, 











should be the locale of the new institution; and the 
nucleus already existing there should be developed 
gradually to the dimensions of the National Library 
which he thought so desirable. To bring this about, 
however, it would be necessary that many smaller 
collections of musical works should be absorbed, and 
that the libraries of individuals—and notably that 
which Mr. Cummings has himself formed with so much 
industry and taste—should either be deprived of their 
rarities, or should cease to exist, far the sake of feeding 
the National Institution in Museum Street. There are 
many collections of. musical works in the metropolis, 
and the Sacred Harmonic Society, and St. Paul’s, and 
Westminster Abbey, and South Kensington (which has 
the Musical Union Library) and the Chapel Royal, and 
the Foundling Hospital, and the London Institution, 
and a dozen other public bodies, would prefer to retain 
their possessions ; nor would private persons willingly 
part with their pets. Notions of mere utility or of the 
convenience of possible inquirers would avail little 
against the love of owning the rare, the curious, or the 
beautiful, which has prompted their acquisition. Of 
course Death often compels the dispersion of such 
treasures, and Money may purchase them, and thus 
our National Music catalogue might soon become 
unrivalled for articles rich and rare. Some time might 
then be saved to the three or four musical scholars 
whose researches lead them tothe Museum. But at what 
expense! Such music treasures, in the hands of small 
bodies or of individuals, are talked of, shown, admired, and 
criticised, and become dumb apostles of musical progress, 
often through the vanity of their possessors ; to the world 
at large they might as well be at the bottom of the sea 
as in the Museum presses. The Museum is a cold and 
marble monster, who grudgingly permits a glimpse at 
its property to those who diligently seek it. But it 
has no propagandist feelings or powers. Who is not 
deeply interested in a single Etruscan vase when shown 
by its owner as perhaps his solitary art-work? Who 
is not chilled by the endless array of those matchless 
works on the Museum shelves? Take again musical 
instruments. Is a ‘ Strad” more useful to art in 
the hands of Mr. Willy or Mr. Carrodus, or in a glass 
case only to be looked at ? 

Pas de Musées! Let the British Museum authorities 
keep what they have on condition that they make their 
printed and MS. music available to all comers; and 
let them make good use of the powers conferred by 
the Legislature for future acquisitions and safe custody: 
but we do not want them to impersonate Aaron's rol. 
Mr. Cummings, we are sure, will not send his house: 
hold gods to be cared for by the Trustees of the Museum. 
If ever these folks get out a satisfactory catalogue of 
their musical possessions, that gentleman may do 
service by advocating a National Catalogue of Dispersed 
Musical Treasures, and where they are to be found. 
Then we think any locality will be more attractive 
those who wish to consult them than that of the w 
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wieldy development of Sir Hans Sloane’s private col- 
lection of curiosities at Montagu House. 








MUSIC AND SMOKE. 


Englishmen have had some taste for music from time 
immemorial ; and the Ancient Britons in one part of 
the island at least harped on their harps long before there 
wereany Englishmen. The Phoenicians, it is well known, 
came to Cornwall for their tin, and it is consequently 
not impossible that the tin whistle familiar in our streets 
at the present day may have been known in Britain in 
those early times. However, music was always culti- 
yated more or less, and in Tudor times was much 
practised, and equally so in the days of the Stuarts. 
Perhaps its study may have culminated about the time 
when Sir Walter Raleigh first introduced the Virginian 
weed. From that time it would appear to have gra- 
dually declined, until half-a-century ago it was rare 
to find persons in any walk of life who could sing 
or play tolerably, unless they adopted music as a 
means of livelihood. It might seem that the intro- 
duction of tobacco had something to do with the decline 
of musical study; as providing a more available and 
less exacting solace for leisure moments; but as we 
have no Board of Trade statistics of that date to guide 
us it is a difficult question to decide. 

Judging from more recent experience there would 
certainly seem to be some connexion between the 
popular love of music and the marvellously developed 
consumption of tobacco. Ten years before Mr. Hullah 
commenced his teaching music to the million, there 
was very little of it indeed, though divers enthusiasts 
in many parts of the country were endeavouring to 
create or revive a taste for it, and had succeeded in 
getting the want of systematic teaching recognised by 
those concerned with the education of the poor. At 
that time, too, there was comparatively very little con- 
sumption of tobacco; a pipe was only to be tolerated 
under certain circumstances ; ° 


‘* A pipe is good in cold weather :” 


the cigar was generally an abomination ; and the pet 
of the present day—an often used or dirty pipe—was 
an unpardonable offence contra bonos mores. 

Fifty years ago—of course we speak from report as 
We can have no actual knowledge of this distant past— 
there was imminent danger of the over-cultivation of the 


masses. (Good and cheap literature was making its 
appearance, and literary and scientific institutions and 
mechanics’ institutes were flourishing on all sides. 
Tailors and shoemakers became hard readers, and 
amassed an amount of knowledge which arranged and 
digested would stock a modern curate; dirty mechanics 
studied Bacon's “‘ Novum Organon” with Basil Montagu, 
and learned politics and oratory of Thelwall, ethics of 
Birkbeck, and light literature of Sheridan Knowles. 





The dangerous classes were acquiring information: 
what would be the result ? 

Society was saved by two agents: Music and Smoke.* 
The mechanics began to learn to sing, and they in- 
creased their smoking. If they bought the “‘ cheap and 
good” literature, they did not read it; the mechanics’ 
institution was deserted except on occasion of a con- 
cert or lecture on music. With the idea of improving 
their voices, perhaps, these new students of the divine 
art all began to smoke furiously, forsaking the literary 
and scientific habits which were just beginning to have 
some influence. The same process went on in the 
classes above them; though not to the same extent, for 
to them a certain amount of education and knowledge 
is absolutely necessary. On the other hand, these 
classes had more leisure: and the result is that now 
Saints Cecilia and Nicotina may claim nine-tenths of 
our countrymen as their devotees. What the ultimate 
result of this state of things may be we know not; has 
it not already caused the Decline of the Drama? has it 
not inaugurated the Monster Music Hall—where alone 
the two Deities Music and Smoke can be simultaneously 
worshipped in perfection? Has not Wagner felt its 
influence ? witness his celebrated column of smoke in 
the Trilogy, And to Wagner we may turn, in hope 
that from the mists of the present, the confused noises, 
and nicotine vapours—he may in due time evolve the 
Musical Pheenix of the Future ! 








ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 


It is a singular fact, taken in connexion with the 
general development of musical taste in England, that 
so little encouragement is given by the paying public 
to music which is purely orchestral. It matters not 
whether the audience pay shillings or half-guineas, in 
either case their support is lukewarm or indifferent, 
and they have to be coaxed even into that, by the 
addition of ‘‘star” vocalists or of attractive instru- 
mental soloists. And even with these adjuncts, the 
very best concerts rarely fill the same hall which is 
insufficient to contain the crowds attracted by half-a- 
dozen singers of familiar ballads. A significant illus- 
tration is afforded of the want of taste for the higher 
works, by the disappearance from the prospectus of the 
Philharmonic Society of the morning concerts which 
were given last year. They failed so decidedly in 
obtaining public support that there was no inducement 
to repeat the experiment. If our best society, with its 
proud history and European fame, cannot find paying 
audiences for ten concerts in the year, there is small 
hope for other entrepreneurs in the same direction. The 
Covent Garden Promenade Concerts, again, however 
excellent their program, and however arranged to suit 
the average taste, find their success in solo players and 





* Represented in the highest circles by two Royal Dukes: 
H.R.H. of Sussex who was a devotee to rare tobacco and old 
Bibles, and H.R.H. of Cambridge, a genuine fanatico for music, 
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singers, to say nothing of the promenade and the bouffet. 
Even the most ad captandum dance-music, and the 
instrumental selections from popular operas fail to 
draw the general public, who in this matter seem 
to require a great deal of educating. There has 
been no lack of attempts to gratify the taste, if it had 
been acquired, but we fear the orchestral banquet is 
still caviare to the million. The orchestra, too, labours 
under one great disadvantage ; it is the béte noir of the 
critics, and an audience will often take its cue from 
them and vote it a bore. Unfortunately a good band 
is a most costly affair; and anything approaching to 
excellence can only be gained by a large expenditure 
of time and money. 

In America at the present time, where a thing is 
nothing if not a big thing, there is a rage for orchestral 
—or as they are called ‘‘ symphony "—concerts. The 
German element in the population, and German tastes, 
may account for this; but the development has been 
sudden, and it seems to be assuming very large propor- 
tions. It is, perhaps, a mere fashion of the day, but 
the taste can hardly be affected without producing some 
permanent results ; and if people in America really Jike 
to take their music in this form, they will not mind 
paying for it. Indeed, its costliness will be by no 


means a drawback. We should be glad if folks on this 
side would follow the example set by our cousins ; and 
as the great Gilmore with his band will shortly pay us 


a visit, American talent may induce an appreciation 
here of the ‘‘ four and twenty fiddlers all of a row,” who 
at present are comparatively out in the cold. 





= 


THE WORCESTER FESTIVAL. 


The pother about the Worcester Festival has not 
yet subsided, a long letter from Earl Dudley being the 
latest addition, an abridgment of which will be found 
in another column. The Dean and Chapter have 
certainly given way in a most extraordinary manner 
in accepting the Bishop’s award, and reducing their 
opposition merely to the public sale of tickets, and the 
erection of a raised platform for the band. We had 
hoped the matter was settled—caring very little how ; 
for there is no necessary connexion between a Cathedral 
and a Musical Festival. To us the whole thing is an 
anachronism; as the musicians might do as well or 
better without the fussy patronage of the clerics as with 
it. If the hall does for the secular concerts, why not 
for the sacred? The cathedral is not a good concert 
room : and there is nothing of worship in the perform- 
ance of an oratorio. It was a needless act on the part 
of the Dean and Chapter to disturb an arrangement 
which had subsisted for so many years; why should 
Worcester be the primmest of the Three Choirs, and 
why should the old partnership with Gloucester and 
Hereford be dissolved? But the thing was done : and as 
it now appears, without any real conviction of its 
necessity, or why are the Dean and Chapter so anxious 








— 


to return to the old state of things? It is true 
there will be a little more of the clerical finger in the 
pie: two or three minutes’ prayers, and the best seats 
for their subscription, but we cannot believe that these 
changes have affected their convictions. The ticket 
arrangement seems a perfect farce : “ subscribers ” only 
are to have tickets, but the ‘ subscription is to be kept 
open till the last moment.” Is not this very like 
taking money at the church doors? We recollect a 
Sunday service in a London proprietary chapel, for which 
tickets were to be had for a shilling each at the clerk's 
house a few doors off. So perhaps a “list” will be 
kept open at the Deanery “ till the last moment "—an 
arrangement which will tend greatly to the glory of 
God, and the comfort of the subscribers. The making 
the “performance” into a ‘‘ service” by the addition 
of the prayers indicated is absurd : though the musicians 
have no reason to object to the little bread allotted to 
their sack. It is time the matter was settled, and 
finally. The music can do very well without the 
church ; perhaps Earl Dudley will aid in enlarging the 
present hall or in building a new one: Worcest:r may 
then have frequent oratorio concerts, under musical 
direction, as well as choir-meetings in the cathedral 
under the auspices of its lawful custodians. Accusa- 
tions of bigotry on the one hand are as uncalled for as 
those of levity on the other. An incongruous pariner- 
ship has been dissolved: it is better that each party 
should go his own way, than patch up a hollow truce 
on such terms as the Bishop of Worcester has pro- 
mulgated. 

The matter has been so long before that public 
that it has become a bore; and it is high time it was 
dropped. During each of the Three Choir Meetings 
the musital doings attract general attention: but 
Worcester has for four or five years kept before the 
public, in agitating whether the Festival should be 
held or not. There has been no limit to the talk of 
Worcester’s clerical and county magnates. There has 
been silver speech ad nauseam: a little of the golden 
silence will give opportunity for working out the difficult 
problem whether there is to be a Festival and what it 
is to be like. 








NOTES. 


The Menestrel states that Mr. Gye is at Paris, presiding at the 
triumphs of his ‘ pensionnaire” Malle. Albani, and completing 
his program for the Opera Season in England. “ Paul and 
Virginia” will oceupy the chief place therein, and ‘‘ Hamlet” is 
to be produced with Mdlle. Albani as Ophelia. 


The same authority states that Mr. Mapleson has engaged the 
“ deux nouvelles étoiles d’Outre-Manche” for next season—Malle. 
Belocca and Mdme. Gerster-Gardini. 


The house of Firmin-Didot has just published the first volumé 
of Fétis’ “ Biographie Universelle des Musiciens,” edited by 
M. Arthur Pougin. It is a large work of 480 pages, and contain 
the names of musicians and writers on music, from A to B 
A second volume, completing the work, is in progress. 
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The dates of the Gresham Lectures delivered at six o'clock, in 
the theatre of Gresham College, Basinghall Street, are as fol- 
lows:—Rhetoric (Mr. T. E. Dallin) Jan. 15, 16,17, and 18. Law 
(Dr. Abdy), Jan. 22, 23, 24, and 25. Physic (Dr. Symes 
Thompson), Jan, 29, 30, and 31, and Feb, 1. Divinity (the Dean 
of Chichester), Feb. 5, 6, 7, and 8. Astronomy (the Rev, E. 
Ledger), Feb. 12, 13, 14, and 15; Geometry (the Dean of 
Manchester), Feb. 19, 20, 21, and 22; and Music (Dr. Henry 
Wylde), Feb. 26, 27, and 28, and March 1. 


The New York Herald states that arrangements for the 
European tour of Gilmore’s band are nearly completed. Mr. Enderby 
Jackson, an English impresario, who recently went to New York at 
the invitation of Mr. Gilmore, has returned to London carrying 
with him not only a contract to make all arrangements for the 
tour of the ban in Great Britain, but also a handsome sum of 
money, drawn from the band fund, to meet all preliminary outlay. 
The contract was signed at the British Consulate in New York, and 
the representative band of America will be sent off with flying 
colours, fully provided with all they may need, and sure of a 
cordial reception. 

There are more signs of aggression on the part of the Tonic 
Sol-faists. All the choruses from Macfarren’s ‘‘ Lady of the Lake,” 
are published in the ‘‘ new ” notation ; so that there is a chance 
of this fine work becoming a household word among the million, 
while hardly heard or heard of by musicians. - The same folks 
have also published Eaton Faning’s ‘ Viking’s Song,” of which 
we recently spoke in high terms. From Dundee we have 
received the first number of ‘“‘The Tonic Sol-fa Folio,” con- 
taining a song ‘The Four Maries” for voice and piano—all 
in the dreadful characters of the Tonic Sol-faists, which are 
forcing themselves everywhere. And we are told that there are 
some people who can play this accompaniment! Where is Mrs. 
Partington with her broom ? 


The prospectus of the Philharmonic Society will be found in 
another column: there is the usual excellence in the program 
announced, and the usual absence of startling novelty. In this 
the Directors act wisely : the Society has secured its position and 
may decline to become the corpus vile for crude and hazardous 
experiments. The subscribers prefer Beethoven or Mozart to an 
unknown and untried genius; and the Society depends on the 
subscribers for its existence. We trust that the directors may 
not leave the selection of vocal music entirely to the singers; if 
this cannot be a worthy feature of the concerts it should be 
abandoned altogether as at the ‘‘ Musical Union.” It is a matter 
for regret that there are no morning concerts this season; but 
their discontinuance is no doubt caused by cogent reasons. 


The Atheneum prefaces a very favourable notice of ‘I’Ombre” 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre, with the following account of its com- 
poser:—‘* The composer of ‘ Martha,’ is almost always spoken 
ofas simply ‘ Flotow,’ and he is universally regarded as a profes- 
sional composer working for his bread. This is quite a mistake. 
He is a German gentlemen by birth and education ; his title is 
Baron von Flotow. He composes because he is a fanatic for music. 
He therefore attaches himself to no special opera-house in any 
country; but he produces his scores wherever his fancy dictates. 
He was born in Mecklenburg, and was intended by his father to 
be a diplomatist, but he was at one time a cavalry officer in the 
Prussian service, subsequently a chamberlain (honorary) in the 
service of his sovereign, the Grand Duke ; his love of art induced 
him to study at the Conservatoire in Paris, his master being 
Reicha. The Baron was but a youth when he produced an opera 
Which was first played in Paris by amateurs like himself, and next 
executed before the Mecklenburg court at Ludwigslust. This was 
followed by his work, ‘ Theodor Kérncr’s Bergknappen,’ then 
came ‘Rob Roy’ in Paris, followed by ‘ La Duchesse de Guise, 





the proceeds being given to the distressed Poles, and he had as 
prima donna the famed Mdme. Anna de Lagrange. In 1839 he 
wrote for the Salle Ventadour (then La Renaissance) some 
admirably descriptive music to the ‘Naufrage de la Méduse.’ 
For Paris and Vienna his ‘ Forestier’ was written. In 1848 his 
‘ Esclave de Camoéns’ was produced in Paris, the book by Saint- 
Georges, suggesting to Scribe the libretto of Meyerbeer’s 
‘ Africaine.’ In due course the Baron's ‘ Stradella,’ (Hamburg, 
1840) went the round of Germany and Italy, and reached 
London when Herr Wachtel was first heard here at Covent Garden. 
In 1846 ‘ L’Ame en Peine’ came out at the Grand Opéra in Paris, 
a mutilated version of which was done at the Princess’s Theatre 
in 1848, called ‘ Léoline.’ His connection with the Académie 
Royale led to his writing ballet music (allied with MM. Deldevez 
and Burgmiiller for ‘Lady Henriette.’ This was in 1848, and 
was the original of the libretto of ‘ Martha,’ produced in Vienna 
in 1847, a work which has been heard all the world over. Baron 
von Flotow subsequently wrote ‘ Naida' for St. Petersburg 
(transferred to Milan), besides other works in France, Germany, 
and Italy. His last production was at Turin in 1876, the ‘ Harlem 
Flower.” He has another opera ready for the Scala, and in a few 
weeks a work of his will be brought out at the Paris Opera House- 
This is altogether a very curious career for a composer who is now 
nearly in his sixty-sixth year.” 


The Menestrel states that the funeral ceremony organised at 
the Madeleine by the Italian colony, in honour of Victor- 
Emmanuel, was profoundly touching. MM. Delle Sedie and 
Pandolfini sang, ‘‘avec de vraies larmes dans la voix,” the 
‘* Libera ” and the “ Piéta” of Stradella; and music by Haydn and 
Cherubini was performed, alternately by the organ and an orchestra 
placed out of sight. The Absolution was given by the Curé of 
the Madeleine at the moment when the funeral car arrived at the 
Pantheon at Rome: with the aid of the telephone, the Madeleine 
music might have been heard in the Eternal City. 


A marriage is announced to take place at Westminster Abbey 
during the first week in March between Mr. Lionel Tennyson, 
younger son of the Poet Laureate, and ‘Miss Eleanor Locker, 
daughter of Mr. Frederick Locker and the late Lady Charlotte 


Locker. Of course we may expect a few occasional verses from 
the Laureate. 


We are sorry to announce the death of Dr. John Doran, F.S.A. 
He was a member of an old family from Drogheda, and was born 
in 1807. In early life he resided in France and Germany, and 
began his literary career at fifteen years of age with a melodrama pro- 
duced at the Surrey Theatre. He was for eleven years editor of a 
weekly London newspaper, and at various periods during many years 
has been acting editor of the Atheneum. He was a constant contri- 
butor to the leading reviews and magazines, and he published 
many important works, the best known of which are “ Table 
Traits,” published in 1854; ‘“ Their Majesties’ Servants,” a 
history of the English stage, 1863; and ‘‘ Saints and Sinners,” 
1868. 


Amongst the new, or comparatively new operas given this season 
in Italy, one of the most successful has been ‘‘ Salvator Rosa,” 
the music of which is by Carlos Gomez, author of ‘* Ji Guarany,” 
with which the London public is familiar. A correspondent who 
was present at a performance of ‘ Salvator Rosa” at Brescia, 
writes in high terms of the melodious and sterling character of the 
music. The execution too was admirable. Amongst those of the 
artists who particularly distinguished themselves was Signorina 
Egilda Aversi, who sustained the brilliant part of Gennariello, 
a young lazzarone. Signorina Aversi, besides personal advantages 
of an exceptional order, has a bright clear soprano voice, of 
remarkably sweet quality, sings very artistically (she is a pupil 
of Varesi, the baritone), and is an accomplished actress, The 
other artists were all good. 
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MONDAY POPULAR CONCERTS. 


On Jan. 7 the principal works were Mozart’s string- 
quartet in A major, No. 5, and Beethoven's pianoforte 
trio in B flat, Op. 97—Mdme. Norman-Neruda taking 
the first violin and Mdlle. Marie Krebs being the pianist, 
with MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti as coadjutors. 
The instrumental solos were Bach’s Italian concerto 
for pianoforte (Mdlle. Krebs), and Boccherini’s sonata 
in A for violoncello (Signor Piatti). In reply to encores 
the lady played Beethoven's Polonaise in C, Op. 89, and 
Sig. Piatti, Schumann's “ Abendlied.”. Mr. Edward 
Lloyd was the vocalist. 

On Jan. 14, Cherubini’s string quartet in D minor, 
No. 3, and Brahms’ pianoforte quintet in F minor were 
played. Herr Strauss was the first violin, and Mdlle. 
Marie Krebs pianist. The lady introduced a gavotte with 
variations, in A minor, by Rameau, and in reply to the 
demand for a repetition, substituted a ‘‘ Rigaudon” by 
the same master. Mr. Barton McGuckin sang a 
romance by Benedict and two Lieder by Mendelssohn 
with taste and refinement. 

The quartet in E minor for strings by Signor Verdi 
was the notable feature of the concert on Jan. 21—the 
only specimen of chamber music which the author has 
made publie. It had been already performed in London 
in its proper form, and at the Crystal Palace with a full 
stringed band. Mdme. Norman-Neruda, Herr L. Ries, 
Herr Strauss, and Signor Piatti were its interpreters 
on the present occasion. The quartet in E minor will 
probably enjoy long life. The separate movements are 
well contrasted; the scherzo won an encore, and the 
final fugue proved his power in contrapuntal writing. 
The performance was perfect, and the quartet and its 
expositors were warmly received, the latter being called 
back with much heartiness. Mr. Charles Hallé played 
Beethoven's pianoforte sonata in G major, Op. 29, No. 
1, and Mdme. Neruda gave a charming rendering of 
Handel's sonata in A for violin. The combined efforts 
of the two artists in Bach's sonata in A major, No. 2, 
for violin and pianoforte, were quite successful. Mr. 
Santley sang Mr. Cowen’s song, “ The Rainy Day,” 
and Schubert’s “ Erl King.” Mr. Zerbini accom- 
panied. 

The following was the program on Jan. 28 :— 
Quartet, B flat, Op. 168, two violins, viola, and ’eello, 
(Mdme. Norman-Neruda, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, and 
Pezze), Schubert; Song, ‘False friend, wilt thou 
smile or weep ?” (Mdme. A. Sterling), J. W. Davison ; 
Sonata, C minor, Op. 111, pianoforte alone (Herr Ignaz 
Brull), Beethoven ; Air, “‘ Chi se fiera,” (** Arianna”) 
(Mdme. A. Sterling), Handel ; Quintet, E flat, Op. 44, 
pianoforte, two violins, viola, and ’cello, (Herr Ignaz 
Brull, Mdme. Norman Neruda, MM. L. Ries, Zerbini, 
and Pezze), Schumann. Herr Brull was encored in 
the Beethoven Sonata, and played in response a move- 
ment from the Fantasia Sonata by Schubert. His 
mode of playing is quiet and undemonstrative—a 
great contrast to the forcible school which has been 
lately infavour. The conductor was Sir Julius Benedict. 








SACRED HARMONIC SOCIETY. 


The performance of “Elijah,” the only one in January, 
left nothing to bedesired. The soloists were Miss Anna 
Williams, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley. 





Miss Williams is steadily advancing, and distinguished 
herself particularly in ‘‘ Hear. ye, Israel.” Mame 
Patey had to repeat ‘‘O rest in the Lord;” Mr. Lloyd 
sang splendidly ; and Mr. Santley was perfect, as usual 
as the Prophet. The choruses went exceedingly well, 
Sir Michael Costa condueted, and Mr. Willing was at 
the organ. 

Sir Michael Costa’s ‘‘ Naaman” is announeed for 
February 1, the chief vocalists being Miss Robertson, 
Mrs. Osgood, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Rigby, Mr. Sauvage, 
and Mr. Santley. 





CONCERTS. 


The fourth of the South Kensington Musical Eyep. 
ings for Gentlemen took place at Ladbroke Hall, 
Bayswater, on Jan. 12, when a most enjoyable pro. 
gram was performed. Mr. Hanson sang ‘“‘ My Queen” 
and ‘*Tom Bowling,” and Mr. Horscroft was encored 
in Mr. Stark’s effective song, ‘‘ The Gauntlet,” accom. 
panied by the composer. Mr. E. Silas, the eminent 
pianist, gave two pianoforte solos, and Mr. Enthoven 
accompanied by his son, Master C. Enthoven, played 
the «« Abendlied” by Schumann and # “ Romance” by 
Wilhelmj. The part-singing by the London Vocal 
Union was excellent, especially ‘‘ The Windlass Song” 
(Macfarren), ‘‘ Some of my heroes are low ” (Stevens), 
and ‘“ Sing, who sing ” (Wolferstan), the last encored. 

Mr. John Boosey gave a morning Ballad Concert 
on January 5, with a large audience ; and an evening 
eoncert on January 16. At the latter Mr. Sims Reeves, 
gave ‘‘ The Pilgrim of Love,” an ‘‘ Arabian Love Song,” 
by Arthur Sullivan, and a new ballad, ‘‘ Stay at home,” 
by John Barnett. The last was encored and repeated. 
The other vocalists were Miss Orridge, Mdme. Sher- 
rington, Mdme. Sterling, Miss Mary Davies, Mr. 
Maybrick, and Mr. Santley ; Miss Anna Williams and 
Mr. Edward Lloyd were absent through indisposition. 
Mdme. Arabella Goddard played Liszt's ‘‘ Prophete” 
and Schulhoff’s ‘‘ Bohemian Airs” to the intense de- 
light of her hearers. The hall was crammed. 








DRAMA. 


A version of M. Sardou’s romantic play of “ Patric” 
was brought out on Jan. 5 at the Quneen’s Theatre, 
entitled ‘* Fatherland.” We may state that the author 
of the original piece has protested against the liberty 
taken by the adaptor. The original drama is compos 
of little save infidelity, carnage, and treason, the action 
taking place during the Spanish occupation of Brussels 
in 1569. Blinded by a passion for Karloo Van det 
Noot, the captain of the Guard, the Countess Rysoor, 
for the sake of her lover, denounces her husband to the 
Prince of Orange. But in striking at the Count she 
also strikes at Karloo. She exhibits no remorse W 
Count Rysoor is led to the scaffold; but pleads for he 
lover to be spared, and succeeds on his consenting 
become the executioner of the Count. The adaptord 
“ Patrie” for the Queen’s Theatre has so altered lis 
piece from the original that the mere skeleton remails 
and the dénouement is robbed of its significance. 
story opens in Brussels, in the quarters of the Duke of 
Alva’s guard. Amongst the prisoners brought before 
the “blood tribunal” are Lord Wharton, a yous 
Englishman, and the Count Rysoor, a Flemish 
man. Contrary to the edict of the Dule, Rysoor li 
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been four days absent from Brussels; this proved, his 
doom is sealed; but a Captain Rincon, a Spaniard, 
quartered upon Count Rysoor, declares he saw the latter 
jeave his house on the previous night, adding that the 
Countess held the light while he descended the stairs. 
Rysoor is discharged, and questions his wife as to her 
guilt, and sets off in search of the seducer, although he 
js concerned in a rising of the Flemings on that very 
night. But the Countess has tracked her husband 
through the town, and has overheard the conspiracy ; 
in order to save Karloo she hastens to the Duke of Alva, 
and reveals all she has discovered. Unknown to her, 
Karloo is also implicated in the conspiracy, and con- 
sequently she has destroyed both lover and husband. 
Rysoor and Karloo are being led to execution, when the 
Countess intercedes on behalf of one through Alva’s 
daughter, Inez—a delicate girl, in the last stage of 
decline, who entreats her father to spare the prisoners. 
Neither Rysoor nor Karloo will accept life at the hands 
of the Countess, and they are led away, the scene so 
powerfully affecting Inez that she expires on hearing 
the fatal shots. The Countess stands awe-struck, and 
Lord Wharton taunts the Duke with having killed his 
daughter. There is enough material here, for a most 
sensational drama; and on the whole it has been 
judiciously worked up. Nor can fault be found with the 
acting, which was always careful and conscientious, if not 
often brilliant. Lord Wharton was played by Mr. J. Bil- 
lington, who gave relief to the more sombre characters ; 
Mr. Arthur §$tirling was dignified and manly as the 
Count Rysoor ; and Mr. E. H. Brooke, as Karloo, played 
with considerable force. Mr. Hermann Vezin gave a 
careful study of the Duke of Alva, though the part is not 


one to show the actor at his best, and Mr. Shiel Barry 


was clever as Jonas, the city bell-ringer. Miss Maud 
Milton, as Jnez, acted with taste and judgment, and the 
Countess Rysoor of Miss Henrietta Hodson showed that 
she could play a character opposed to her usual style. 
The scenery and the general appointments do credit to 
the management. 

Mr. Byron’s new comic drama, ‘‘ A Fool and his 
Money,” was produced at the Globe Theatre on Jan. 
17, and was received with enthusiasm. The following 
isa sketch of the plot :—Charles Liqiorpond, the hero, 
known as ‘‘Chawles,” in deference to his own pro- 
nunciation of his Christian name, undergoes various 
vicissitudes of fortune ; he is raised from the position of 
butler to that of landowner ; and very shortly relapses 
into his former insignificance. His prosperity has not 
added to his comfort; and he suffers from his incapa- 
city to master the rudiments of grammar, and his 
inability to forget one Mary Draper, once joint tenant 
with him of the servants’ hall, and recipient of his 
affections. Chawles owes to the will of his late master 
& temporary possession of affluence. Before his death 

r. Ransome, of Ramsdale Hall, had fallen into a state 
of decrepitude, both physical and mental, and had 
found in his butler and body servant a man who had 
been an alleviator of his pains and a tyrant over his 
actions, a combination to be seen in.a sick room 
more frequently than is imagined. For these services 
Chawles is rewarded by a bequest of the entire property 
of which his master dies possessed. Percival Ran- 


some, the nephew and heir presumptive, finds himself 


thus reduced to beggary, just as he has determined to 
marry Kate, the daughter of Brabazon Vandeleur, a 


‘distant relative of the Ransomes, and a singular com- 








bination of the “sponge” and the “ wet blanket.” When 
Kate and her father arrived at the Welsh residence of 


.Chawles, who, in accordance with his ex-master’s will, 


has now taken the name of Ransome, the young lady 
finds that her lover, to be near her, has become servant 
in the house of which he once thought himself master. 
Hiding the true state of her feelings, she makes love at 
her father’s bidding to her host, with the result of turn- 
ing his affections back upon his old love, Mary Draper. 
In her heart, however, she is still true to Percival. At 
this moment accordingly, when Chawles, weary of the 
wealth which brings him nothing except annoyance, 
is ready to lay it down, a lawsuit of which he has never 
heard deprives him of it, on the ground that the late 
Mr. Ransome was not capable of executing a will. The 
property then reverts to Percival, who espouses Kate, 
and Chawles, returning to his dear Mary, finds his 
former master ready to ‘‘set him up in a public-house.” 
The story is farcical, and the incidents are equally so, 
the aim being apparently to extort fun from the 
characters and their dialogue. But the piece kept the 
audience in a roar of laughter, and achieved a complete 
success, the author having a call at the close of the 
second act, and another when the curtain fell. The 
jokes are given with a spirit that renders them irresis- 
tible. The mounting, of the play, too, is excellent. Mr. 
Toole plays Chawles with his usual drollery, and Mr. 
Righton, as Brabavon Vandeleur, is clever and consistent 
in a difficult impersonation. Miss E. Meyrick plays 
the heroine. A long run may be expected for ‘A Fool 
and his Money.” 

The Management of the Prince of Wales’s Theatre 
has done well in seleeting M. Sardou’s “ Dora” for 
adaptation. ‘* Diplomacy,” as Messrs. Saville and Bolton 
Rowe call their version of the play, is well suited to 
the English stage; the ineidents are novel and the 
‘‘ situations ” striking, The scene opens in an hotel 
at Monte Carlo, commanding a view of Monaco, 
with the Prince’s palace, and the gardens of the 
casino. The Marquise de Rio-Zarés and her 
daughter Dora are visited by Beauclerce and his brother 
Julian, two English gentlemen, the latter charged with 
a mission from the Foreign Office; Algie Fairfax, a 
young attaché of » familiar type, Count Orloff, a Russian 
nobleman, and Baron Stein, a Russian nobleman and 
diplomatist. The Comtesse Zika is a lady whose 
mission it is to gain information, otherwise a spy. 
Beauclere, during the absence of his hostess, examines 
her cardbasket, and comments on those whose names 
he finds there, his excuse being that he is anxious to 
prevent his brother Julian from forming too close an 
intimacy with the family of Rio-Zares, for Julian has a 
warm admiration for Dora. Julian proposes and is 
accepted, preparations for the ceremony are hurried on, 
and so ends the first act—the first two acts of the 
original drama. Dora, however, is married, and the 
bridegroom and his brother are awaiting her, when 
Orloff calls, and, ignorant that the wedding has just 
taken place, cautions Julian against placing reliance 
on the family from which he has chosen his wife. The 
Marquise and her daughter Orloff declares are Russian 
spies, attached to the Baron Stein. When by degrees 
the true state of the case is revealed, and he understands 
that the girl of whom he is speaking is the wife of the 
man who is listening to these charges against her, 
Orloff seeks to mitigate the pain he has inflicted; but 
he has gone too far, and he is compelled to tell all he 
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knows. A number of more than suspicious circum- 
stances seems to leave no doubt of Dora's guilt, the 
strongest evidence against her being that of a stolen 
despatch which has been traced to her possession. 
Doubt seems impossible, even to Julian, and when they 
meet he gives vent to his suspicions. She scorns to 
deny such base charges, and so they part. Truth 
prevails ultimately, and by the singular device of a 
peculiar scent the mischief is traced to be the work of 
Mdme. Zika. She is forced to a confession, and the 
innocence of Dora is established. Julian and Dora are 
united, and all ends happily for those who deserve to be 
happy. Mr. Bancroft, as Count Orloff, exhibited great 
power in the varied emotion of his part, and played 
throughout with genuine feeling; while Mr. Clayton, 
as Beauclerc, gave the notion of a straightforward Eng- 
lishman, eager to help his friends in trouble. Mr. 
Kendal had a difficult part as Julian Beauclerc, and he 
played with intense passion ; notwithstanding, his acting 
was nicely modulated, and very rarely overdone. Mr. 
Arthur Cecil, as Stein, gave a well-drawn portrait, 
elaborated in tone and gesture; and Mr. Sugden played 
Alyie Fairfax with great pains, and made a success for 
a small part. Mrs. Bancroft as the treacherous 
Countess, proved her conscientiousness and ability in an 
unthankful—and for her an unusual—character ; and 
Mrs. Kendal's impersonation of Dora wasa good picture 
of a tender and simple-minded girl, unexpectedly placed 
in a situation of great trial. Miss Le Thiere, Miss 
Lamartine, and others with smaller réles, contributed 
to the general success. The scenery is appropriate, and 
the general mounting excellent. 

At the Philharmonic Theatre the first great success, 
Offeubach’s opera bouffe “ Genevieve de Brabant” has 
been reproduced. On Jan. 24, the opening night of 
the season, the theatre was crammed with an enthu- 
siastic audience. Miss Alice May makes an admirable 
Drogan ; Miss Alice Burville sings agreeably as the 
Duchess; Brigitte is sustained by Miss Duglas Gordon ; 
and Miss Lilla Howard makes an intelligent Page. 
Mr. J. Shaw is the Duke of Brabant; Mr. E. Wingrove, 
an actor new to London, shows some melodramatic 
power as Golo: M. Loredan plays Martel; Mr. E. 
Chessman the Burgomaster ; Mr. H. Wynter the Hermit 
of the Tree, and Messrs. Felix Bury and G. Bedford 
represent the redoutable Gensdarmes. Band and chorus 
are efficient ; the scenery is attractive; and Mr. G. B. 
Allen is an able conductor, ‘Cox and Box” is the 
other piece, played by Messrs. J. Shaw, Loredan, and 
H. Wynter. 

Mr. Taylor's three-act comedy of ‘ Victims,” first 
produced in 1857 at the Haymarket Theatre, has been 
revived at the Court Theatre, meeting a better recep- 
tion from the public than from the critics. The Globe 
states that ‘it is a curious production, satirising with 
some stringency certain fashionable ‘‘ crazes,” and so 
fulfilling that known duty of comedy, of shooting folly 
as it flies. In the nature of its incidents and in the 
manner in which the details of its plot are worked out 
it approaches nearer to farce than to comedy, the climax 
in the interest being reached when a pair of trousers 
are substituted for a shawl which is to be presented to 
a female advocate of woman’s rights. Highly comic 
is, it must be owned, the confusion of the lady who 
opens out in the presence of company the parcel con- 
taining the garment which, in a vulgar acceptance, have 
become a symbol of masculine rule. There is much 
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cleverness, too, in the ridicule cast upon symphonies 
in colour, tone-poems, word pictures, and other artistic 
cant, which has sprung into vogue since discus. 
sions upon the relations of the fine arts have passed 
from the study and the atelier into the drawing. 
room. It may be doubted, however, whether the 
whole has solidity or consistency enough to hold 
long possession of the stage, with all allowance even 
for the admirable manner in which it has been 
mounted and the efficient nature of the interpreta- 
tion assigned it. It cannot be said that the play 
provides Mr. Hare’s company with any special op. 
portunity of displaying its powers to advantage, 
Miss Terry acts with her usual grace and refine. 
ment, supplying a series of admirable pictures. She 
does not, however, assign any special individuality to 
the type of yemme incomprise which she plays. Mr, 
Kelly enacts once more a husband with a full allowance 
of estimable and prosaic qualities, and looks and plays 
the part to the life. It is one, however, in which he 
has often been seen. Mr. Hare, as a young poet who 
neglects his wife, and spends in bovquets to give to 
other women the money she earns by assiduous labour 
with her needle, has a rdle which is unsympathetic to 
the very close, and in which he derives no aid from 
that art of make-up of which he is master. He plays 
with quietude and effect. Mr. John Clarke, who makes 
his first appearance at the theatre, has little to do as an 
enthusiastic admirer of Fitzherbert, the poet. So far 
as the interpretation is concerned the chief share in 
the honours belongs to Mr. David Fisher, who also 
makes his first appearance at the house, for a good 
representation of a musician of the future; to Mrs. 
Gaston Murray, for her picture of a strong-minded 
woman; and to Miss R. Henri, for a piece of natural 
and unaffected acting as the wife of the poet, A warm 
reception was awarded the piece, but it is scarcely 
strong enough to constitute a very enduring attraction. 
It was preceded by a version—the third, if not the 
fourth—of ‘‘ La Joie Fuit Peur,” entitled ‘* Sunshine 
through Clouds.” This was well interpreted by Miss 
Amy Roselle, Mrs. Gaston Murray, Miss Aubrey, Mr. 
Bishop, Mr. Carne, and Mr. Titheradge, 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 


An amusing little sketch entitled, ‘« Elixir Vite,” addel 
to Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke's illusory entertainment 
at the Egyptian Hall, re-introduces Mr. Maskelyne’ 
feat of removing his partner's head. Formerly the trick 
rather shocked the sensibilities of the public, but in its 
revived form the illusion is accomplished pleasantly 
andneatly, The performers appear as a quack physician 
and a country patient anxious to become acquainted 
with the virtues of a certain nostrum—the “ Elixir 
Vite.” The doctor explains to his visitor that he ism 
the point of death, and persuades him to allow his head 
to be taken off and treated with the decoction, th 
efficacy of which is previously demonstrated by tl 
reanimation of a skeleton. The victim is seated on 
chair, his neck is enveloped in a cloth, and the operatial 
is performed in full sight of the audience, and the heal 
placed upon the table. In other parts of the progral 
variations have been made which lend fresh interest #” 
the entertainment. The twin automata, Zoe and Psych, 
co-operate in amusing and astonishing the audient 
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Zoe has improved in her drawing, and produces finished 
drawings of public celebrities at the bidding of the 
visitors, while her silent companion maintains all his 
old skill at cards. The second part is devoted to an 
exposure of spiritualism. 








ITALY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 
Minan, Jan. 25. 


The beginning of the Carnival Season of 1878 was 
as usual celebrated at Milan by the opening of La Scala. 
The opera chosen was Meyerbeer’s ‘ L’Africaine,” but 
the choice, as events showed, was anything but a wise 
one. 

Mdme, Frieci, as Selika, did not appear to advantage ; 
on the contrary, it was evident from her first notes 
that time has played sad havoc with her voice. Not 
satisfied with her reception, she has broken her engage- 
ment, and has been replaced by Mdme. Urban. Ines 
is fairly represented by Signorina Farbini. Signor 
Tamagno, as Vaseo, made a favourable first appearance. 
He has a fresh, sweet voice of considerable power, and 
sings creditably, and is besides gifted with an im- 
portant adjunct in the shape of a prepossessing face 
and figure. M. Moriami, as Nelusko, was not entirely 
successful on the first nights, but has since succeeded 
in winning the favour of the public. The basses were 
execrably bad, and the mise-en-scene indifferent; the 
orchestra, however, under the direction of Signor 
Faccio, was admirable. After the first night the theatre 
was all but deserted, and the takings were ridiculously 
small, 

The death of Victor Emmanuel caused the closing of 
the theatre for twelve days. ‘‘ Cinq-Mars,” the new 
opera of Gounod, was announced for the night of the 
day on which the king died. The interval which took 
place between that day and Saturday last could not 
have had other than a beneficial effect, as all concerned 
had much more time to prepare for the event. On the 
evening of its produetion the theatre was crowded in 
every part, and the people were willing and indeed 
anxious to be pleased. Iam sorry to have to record a 
decided fiasco. The music was found to be overpower- 
ingly dull and sombre. A few pieces of decided effect 
were applauded, and one re-demanded; but on the whole 
“ Cing-Mars”’ is pronounced intolerable. One thing 
may be said in extenuation of the failure, and that is 
that the execution, although magnificent on the part of 
the orchestra and chorus, was deficient on the part 
of the principal artists, Signora Fossa, Signori Sani, 
Faentini-Galassi, and Majni. The lady's voice was 
very uncertain, Signor Sani unrecognisable, Signor 
Galassi overcome with panic, and Signor Majni had 
to struggle with a part entirely unsuited to him. It is 
to be feared that the theatre will have to be closed 
pending the arrival of Patti and Nicolini. 

Mdme. Nicolini has, it is reported, taken up her 
residence at Milan, and with the avowed object of 
seeing Patti and Nicolini in ‘“ Lucia” and‘ Aida,” It is 
‘thought to be highly improbable that Mdme. Patti will 
tisk the occasion of a scene, and that in consequence 
she will delay her return to Milan until some future 
occasion. Should this be the case, what is to become 
of the Scala? Probably, however, this is only a 
specimen of the inane gossip common in the musical 





circles of Italian cities. We believe that Mdme. Patti 


will fulfil her engagement conscientiously, and that 
there will be no scene at all. 


Don Axonso, 





NEW MUSIC. 


(CHarreLt & Co.] 


Gavotte in G Major. By Haxprew. Transcribed for the Pianoforte 
by Jungs pg Srvrat. 


A modern arrangement of one of the best of Handel's gavottes. 
Such transcriptions of the actual works of old masters are 
far more valuable and more interesting than bald imitations 
of their style. 


“The Rainy Day.” Song. Words by Lonerexuow. Music by F, 
H. Cowen, 

Mr. Cowen gives prominence to the gloomy part of Longfellow’s 
verse ; his setting is careful and the technique perfect; and it will 
delight our young ladies with its sad phrases, the effect of which 
is hardly dissipated by the ray of sunshine at the end. The key 
is E flat, common time, the compass D to F. This song was 
given with success by Mr. Santley at the Monday Popular 
Concerts on Jan. 21. 


Sweethearts. Lancers. 
The Engaged. Waltzes. 


The Lancers consists of an arrangement of new and old popular 
airs, combined with M. D’Albert’s well-known skill. The same 
ability combined with a command of melody apparently inexhaus- 
tible is shown in the new set of waltzes. Both pieces are intro- 
duced by coloured titles in excellent taste. 


By Cmarues D’ ALBERT. 
By Cuarues D’ALBERT. 


Arabian Love Song. Written by Percy B. Saztuey. Composed 
By Arruur A. SuLiIivan. 
A characteristic air in A minor, 6-8 time, at once gaining the 
ear and improving on acquaintance. Melody and accompaniment 
are alike simple. The compass is from E to G, ten notes. 


The Bird let loose in Eastern skies. Song. Words by Tomas 
Moorz. Music by Ernet Harraven, 

Those who do not know these verses will hardly suspect their 
devotional character from the title. The music is the familiar 
ballad form, an agreeable and flowing melody nicely arranged. 
The key is C the compass B to E, eleven notes. 


(Lamporn Cocr, } 


“ Jack and Jill.” Four-part Song. For Female Voices. Com- 
posed by C. A. Macrronr. 

Very good and very humorous; it will rival in popularity the 
“Qld Daddy Longlegs” and ‘‘Humpty-Dumpty” of the same 
composer. 

“ Callest Thou thus, O Master!” Sacred Song. The Words by 
Hexen Marion Burnsipz. The Music by Henry Smarr. 

It is perhaps hypercritical to object to the words of this song as 
a little too familiar in style, though the matter is unexceptionable. 
Certainly Mr. Smart’s setting is all that could be wished, and well 
interprets the varying sentiment. The keyis F, major and minor, 
common time, compass D to F, eleven notes. 

The Farewell of the Swallow, Duet. The Words by Farprnicx 
Enocu. The Music by Henry Smarr. 

The familiar model appears again in this duet, the voices 
running in thirds and sixths with a solo for each voice; the parts 
are melodious, and the workmanship of course perfect. The key 
is G, minor and major, 2-4 time: the words are of the kind 
approved in Establishments for Young Ladies—exceedingly 
proper. 
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Corsira. Galop. For the Pianoforte. Composed by SrepHanie 
Fenwick. 
As an occasional piece this will be found brilliant, tuneful, and 
short, while it is not at all difficult. 


The Lionel Waltzes. For the Pianoforte. 


Barry. 


Composed by L. 


Pretty motivi, in A flat and E flat, offering sufficient attractions 
to warrant adding another to the long list of waltzes. They are, 
moreover, quite easy to an average player. 


Minuet and Trio. For the Pianoforte. 


GARDNER. 

Simplicity and symmetry are the characteristics of this compo- 
sition, and if Mr. Gardner is reproached with the adoption of an 
old model, he will have a ready answer in the success he has at- 
tained. With little display he has produced a minuet and trio 
which will please at once the mere tyro and the cultivated musi- 
cian. 


Composed by Cuaries 


[R. Cocks & Co.] 


“ Blossoms.” Song. Written by J. P. Dovauas. 


Tomas ANDERTON. 

The dismal view of life has no place in this song, and Mr. 
Anderton's melody is pleasing and well fitted to the verse, and air 
and accompaniment are not confined to the beaten path. Key D, 
common-time, compass D to F. 


Music by 


* Sing on.” Written by Junia Gopparp. 
ANDERTON. 
A pretty little air, with only the slightest tint of sadness in the 
words ; it appeals to every one. The key is C, 2-4 time, compass 
D to F. 


Echoes of Home. Popular Melodies. Arranged for the Pianoforte 
by W. Smatiwoop. 

We have the first three numbers of this series before us, con- 
taining Wrighton’s ‘‘ Wishing Cup,” Diehl’s ‘“* Dear England,” 
and Brinley Richards’s ‘‘ Let the hills resound.” The arrangements 
are easy and effective, and fingered throughout. Nothing can be 
more encouraging for juvenile pianists. 


Music by Tomas 


ScHUMANN, 
By Grorce West. 

Schumann's favourite motivo is here made the subject of a 
showy and telling duet, the melody being mostly given to the 
second player, accompanied by runs of arpeggios on the upper part 
of the instrument. For a Finale (Tempo di Marcia) the air is 
doubled in the treble, making an effective climax. It is a good 
piece for students, and is fingered throughout. 


Der Lustige Bauer (The Joyful Peasant). 
as a Pianoforte Duet. 


Arranged 


(J. B. Cramer & Co.} 


“The Golden Light.” Song. Words by Mary Marx Lemon. 
Music by Opoarpo Barr. 

The few pbrases of which this song consists are characteristic. 
and suit the verse well: a good singer will make them tell. The 
key is F, common-time, C to D. The voice notation in the 
second bar of page 2 seems odd. 


“ Little Golden Hair,” Song. 
Music by Opoarvo Barri. 


A sad story, prettily told, and set with all the expression of 
which it is capable, the change on the arpeggio chords accompany- 
ing the last verse is particularly t elling. Key E minor, common- 
time, compass C sharp to E. 


Words by F. E. Wearnenty. 


A happy day.” Song. Words by F. E. Wratuerty. Music by 
Opoarvo Barrt. 


The words of this song remind one of those to a song by 





es 


Gounod, with a similar refrain: the music is of course good 
though it has hardly the ring we expect from Mr. Barri. The key 
is F, common-time, compass E to G. 


“The Two Voices.” Song. (From the “ Creole.”) 
Maria X. Hayes. Music by Orrensacn. 
Very pretty and piquant: the music of Offenbach’s brightest and 
best. The key is G, 2-4 and common-time alternately, and the 
voice ranges from D to G, eleven notes. 


Words by 


“ The Sea-King.” Song. Words by Barry Cornwau. Composed 
by Cuarues Epwarp MILLER. 

Mr. Procter was equalled by few in his ‘‘ Songs of the Sea,” 
and the present is no exception. It has been set for a bass Voice, 
in the approved manner, and only wants good singing to produce 
a sensation. Though hardly likely to rival Barry Cornwall's 
original song of ‘‘ The Sea,” it is an excellent song of its class, 


‘Sons of Vulcan.” Song. The Words by F. E. Wearurnty, 
Music by CuzveLanp Wiaean. 

Another bass-song, and we must say, a better. The verse is 
homely, but if there is less poetry, it has more “go.” The tune 
is capital, and we fancy that these ‘ working blacksmiths” may 
rival in popularity the celebrated Village Vulcan whose daughter 
sang so sweetly in the choir. In the present case there is no 
sentiment but a love of hard work. 


‘‘Flazen Hair.” Valse Brillante. Composed and Arranged for 
the Pianoforte by Epmunp THorney. 

An easy little waltz of five pages, we presume from a young 
hand, though we see by the title-page Mr. Thorney is the author 
two similar works, et cetera. His dance-music is probably popular 
in his own circle. 


[Enocn & Sons.] 


Téte-a-téte. Set of Waltzes. Pianoforte Solo or Duet. Com. 
- posed by Grorces LaMorte. 
A clever and melodious waltz, and worth notice as a light 


pianoforte piece, without reference to its more immediate design 
for dancing. 


Le Premier Pas. Polka. Composed by Karu Reiss. 

The speedy extinction of the Polka has been foretold for a long 
period, but it seems still distant, and the lively air of the one 
before us, with its exceedingly pretty title-page, will ensure 4 
welcome reception for Le Premier Pas, hoth from inveterate ani 
occasional Polkers. 


Our Boys. Schottische. For the Pianoforte. By Kanu Reiss. 
A worthy companion for the previous piece. A better nameto 
indicate popularity and permanence could not have been selected. 


Valse Brillante. Pour Piano. Par 8. Japassoun. 

There are few persons who will not be pleased with this 
sparkling valse de concert, in which much less use is made of the 
ledger lines than is the wont of “ brilliant” composers. It iss 
good and useful teaching piece, in alternation with graver studies 


Watching and Waiting. Ballad, Poetry by Rrra. Music 
Mog. Sarnton-Do py. 

The accomplished composer of this ballad has achieved be 
usual success, and “ Watching and Waiting” has all the requisite 
for Drawing-room popularity. The melody is interesting, * 
sombre background relieved by flashes of brightness. The key i 
C, major and minor alternating; 3-4 time, compass 


My Lass. Song for Baritone. Words by F. E. WEATHERI 
Music by Louis Drext. 

A sailor’s parting from his wife, with a ‘‘ yeo, heave, ho 1" as8 
passport to popularity. The air is striking and appropri 
the parting is unduly prolonged, the blame rests with 
Weatherly. The fortunate possessors of our national voice 
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be pleased with ‘“ My lass,” and so add further stimulus to the 
production of this class of songs. The key is C, common time, 
and the baritones are let off with a range of twelve notes—A to E. 


La Marseillaise. Transcription Militaire, 
By Georers Lamorrte. 


An effective arrangement of the well-worn Revolutionary 
melody. The treatment is somewhat novel, and we do not 
remember (in any English transcription) to have seen the air 
used in the minor mode. The piece is showy, and not unduly 
difficult. 


For the Pianoforte. 


(Srantey Lucas, Weser & Co.] 
(Second Set.) From Hernricn Herye’s Book of 
Music by Mary G. CarmicHaz.. 
‘* So loved and so loving.” 
No. 2. ‘* Out in the deep woodlands.” 
No. 3.‘ From the eyes of Heaven.” 

The music of these Lieder is as much German as the words, 
and the composer may be congratulated on producing an appro- 
priate setting for Heine’s lyrics. Individually the songs are 
pleasing, though they lose some of their effect when their English 
origin is known, and have rather the effectof studies in a particular 
style, than of spontaneous compositions. But they show good 


artistic power, and are not to be classed with the ordinary ballad 
of the shops. 


Three Lyrics. 
Songs. 
No. 1. 


“Tcannot find thee!” Sacred Song. By Exiza ScuppEr. Music 
by Emiry Josernine Trovp. 


“To-day.” Poem. By Tomas Caruyie, D.C.L. 
Emity Joserntne Troup. 

Prayer. Imitated from the Persian. By Sourney. 
Emity JosEPHINE Troup. 


Music by 


Music by 


We have hardly ever seen words and music better fitted than in 
the above three songs: excellence might be assumed for the verse, 
but the musical treatment is quite out of the conventional track, 


and exhibits a freshness and power which are not often to be found 
in either young or mature composers. The first song opens in G 
sharp minor, the phrases having the yearning character indicated 
by the verse, combined with energy; and naturally leading to the 
change of mode when hope gives place to assurance. The second 
verse in A flat is the fit complement, and the two are effectively 
blended by the form of the accompaniment. There is no apparent 
effort: every passage rises naturally from what precedes. The 
compass is from C to A flat, 4-4 time. The direction at the begin- 
ning, Allegro appassionato, must not be neglected : a slowrendering 
will destroy the effect. 

In striking contrast to the above is the light air to which Mr. 
Carlyle’s verse is married: at first sight almost too pretty for its 
subject. The manner in which it is accompanied, however, quite 
removes any objection of this kind; and the result is perfect. 
The song suggests Mendelssohn, but there is no direct imitation 
that we can trace. Key F, 2-4 time, compass-D to F. 

The treatment of the third song is more conventional. It is 
set in D minor, the depressing effect of the minor mode being 
modified by the harmonies into the expression of resignation. 
The phrases are striking and impassioned; the accompaniment 
elaborate and judicious; skill and care being required in both 
interpreters. The voice ranges from C to F, eleven notes. 

We have received three other songs by the same composer, which 
We hope to notice in our next. 


“Lyulph’s Tower.” (A Legend of Lakeland.) Written by Somer- 
VILLE GiBNEY. Composed by Eaton Faninea. 

The verse is well suited for musical illustration, though the 
Catastrophe seems cruel when rescue is so close. The music 
shows the same ability which we have remarked in other composi- 
tions by Mr. Faning: there is equal merit in conception and 
detail. Few modern songs are so likely to provoke a rehearing. 
The key is F, opening in the minor mode; the time 8-4 and 
4-4; and the compass eleven notes, C to F. 








(Moutriz & Son.]} 
Point du Jour. Valse. Composed by Arcutx Kren. 
The Rosilla Valses, By Annie Busupy. 


Two good * sets,” formed on different models, and equally likely 
to please. They may take a place in the inexhaustible repertoire 
of dance music which has been provided for the season. 


“ Snow.” Song. Words by B. Brirren. 
F. M. Mourrisg. 


The pretty portrait on the title-page gives good promise for the 
music within; and the hopes raised will not be disappointed. 
The melody is pleasing, and the whole song effective, though 
rather out of order in opening in F minor and ending in E fiat. 
The compass is from D to F. There are one or two inaccuracies 
of the engraver—as in the last bar but one of the first page - 
which may be corrected in future editions. 


The Music by Feurx 


‘*What it says I’m not going to tell.” 


Song. Poetry by H. 
ORLANDO. 


The Music composed by Fenix F. M. Movurnis. 

The effectiveness of the old ballad form is again proved as a 
vehicle for piquancy and expression, when combined with fairly 
interesting melody, and tastefully rendered. The key is F, the 
compass D to G. 


Aimons Toujours. Melodie. 
de Cu. De GEssLER. 


A graceful setting of Victor Hugo’s verse, the sentiment of which 
has been well considered and happily interpreted. Key E natural, 
common-time, compass C to E, ten notes. Another edition is 
published in G, 


Paroles de Victron Hueco. Musique 


{Mernven Simpson & Co., Dundee. } 
Beautiful Tay. Waltzes. (Parodie.) By C. VanprnnosscHr. 
This is avowedly an imitation of the familiar Blue Danube 
Waltzes, and as such is fairly successful. The title-page has a 
view of the Tay, with its celebrated railway bridge. 


The Harvest Waltzes. Composed by W. F. Somervitix. 
Judging by the name this set of waltzes isa little out of season, 
but it puts forth a fair claim to notice from its pretty motivi and 


suggestive rhythm. It seems impossible to overstock the market 
for dance-music. 


** Lady Kate's Dream.” 
by Manure Doveat. 


This ballad is founded on a letter of Lady Kate Lindsay, dated 
1553, and has some interest apart from its alleged origin. The 
music is pleasing, but occasionally rather crude, the ending also 
seeming abrupt. Much will depend on the singer. The key is E 
flat, 6-8 time, the compass D to E. 


Song. Words by Jack Gorpon, Music 








Pantomime CuiLpren.—Philanthropic people can always find 
something to do in London, and few works are more beneficial 
than that carried on in connection with the children who perform 
daily at the Crystal Palace. Some time ago it struck the manager 
of the Bible stall at the Palace that something might be done to 
benefit those children, who afford anrusement to so many thousands. 
With the assistance of about a dozen ladies, it was decided on 
each Friday evening to give the children, both boys and girls, a 
tea, after which an opportunity was afforded to giving them 
instruction in the Bible. Mr. W. Forbes, of the Grafton-road 
Chapel, has been conducting these meetings, which are relished 
by the children, who are amongst the very poorest in the Hast and 
North ends of London. Over 150 sit down to tea, which is very 
liberally supplied. In addition to the weekly tea party for the 
children, a gathering takes place on Wednesdays, which is specially 
intended for the young women and girls engaged in the ballet, and 
these gatherings are also as a rule well attended, although in 
many instances the members of this branch of the entertainment 
have other engagements to fulfil in London. The children, many 
of whom have good voices, join heartily in the singing, and they 
are generally dismissed with something in the shape of a parting 
present. 
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PROVINCIAL. 


The new nave of Bristol Cathedral has now been completed and 
opened. Those who were acquainted with the Cathedral of 
Bristol some years back will recollect that it consisted then of a 
choir and aisles, transepts of rather diminutive proportion for a 
cathedral, a large lantern tower, and three chapels. That noble 
feature of all churches, the nave, was entirely wanting. If, how- 
ever, the church did not possess those grand features which we 
find in most English cathedrals, it was not without great origin- 
ality of design, and had at least one peculiarity which rendered it 
an interesting and suggestive study to the antiquary and the 
architect. This peculiarity is the fact that the choir and the aisles 
are of the same height, and thus there is noclerestory. That tnis 
very uncommon treatment was intended also to extend to the nave 
was amply proved by the fact that one respond of the nave arches 
had been erected and was imbedded in one of the buttresses 
supporting the tower to the west. Now, although this treatment 
of nave and aisles of the same height is common enough in 
Germany, and by no means uncommon in France, yet it is so as 
applied to a large minster church in this country. It must not 
be supposed, however, that this treatment of the choir and nave 
of this cathedral is in any way a copy of what was done under 
similar circumstances in France or Germany. In fact, we doubt 
whether the Middle Ages ever produced anything so devoid of 
grandeur, dignity, and picturesqueness as this choir, when viewed 
from the exterior. Internally, however, there is much to be 
admired in this portion of the church, and were it not for the 
want of height, the effect would be remarkably fine. 


The Glasgow Herald states that the Glasgow Tonic Sol-fa 
Society are to give a performance of Professor Macfarren’s ‘‘ Lady 
of the Lake” (composed for the opening of the New Halls in 
Glasgow) in the course of a few weeks, and that a society in 
Paisley and one in Dundee intend doing the same. Also, that 
Mr. Glover of the Theatre Royal is arranging to reproduce in 
autumn his play, “ 7’he Lady of the Lake,” illustrated by the chief 
numbers of Professor Macfarren’s composition. 


On Jan. 24 Professor Oakeley gave an Organ recital in the 
Music Class-room, Edinburgh, to a crowded audience. A choir, 
which included several members of the University Musical 
Association, gave their assistance in the choruses, which were 
sung with precision and taste, Bishop’s ‘‘ Hail to the Chief” being 
encored. The following was the program :—Prelude for Organ, 
Lefébure-Wely ; Choruses (‘ Alexander's Feast”) *‘ Your voices 
tune,” and “ Let's imitate,” Handel; Adagio Cantabile—String 
Quartet, Op. 76, No. 3, Haydn; Solo and Chorus—* Placido il 
mar” (‘‘Idomeneo”) Mozart; Largo Appassionato—Pianoforte 
Sonata, No. 2,.Op. 2, Beethoven; Gavotte—Violin Sonata, Bach ; 
Part-Song, in Chorus—‘ For the New Year,’ Mendelssohn; 
Andantino—In A flat, No. 2, Op. 94, Schubert ; Chorus—* Hail 
to the Chief,’ Bishop; Festal March—* Edinburgh,” H. 8. 
Oakeley. 


At the University of Cambridge the following gentlemen have 
obtained the degree of Doctor of Music:—H. Fisher. 8. John’s ; 
W. J. Westbrook, Queen’s ; J. Parry, 8S. John’s: H. Hill, 8. John’s; 
The following have obtained the degree of Bachelor of Music :— 
DP. Jenkins, 8. John’s; J. Dawber, 8. John’s; W. Stokes, 8. John’s ; 
W. H. Nichols, King’s; A. J. Caldicott, Trinity; J. Asquith, 8S. 
John’s; G. Benson, 8. John’s. 


In Belfast this season, there are four societies busily at work, 
viz., the Philharmonic, (Sir Robert Stewart of Dublin, conductor) ; 
Choral Association, (Mr. Walter Newport, conductor); Belfast 
Choir, (Mr. F. C. Smythe, Mus. Bac. T.C.D., conductor); and 
St. Cecilia Society, (Mr. Henry Stiehl, formerly of the Phil- 
harmonic Society, conductor), They are allin active operation. 
On Friday evening, Jan. 18, the Philharmonic gave the second 
concert of their fourth season, when Mdlle. Alwina Valleria, 
Mdme. Lablache, Mdlle. Parodi, Signor Runcio, Signor Del Puente, 
Signor Rocca and Signor Foli were the vocalists. M. Musin, the 
well-known violinist, also appeared, and the pianoforte accom- 
paniments were played by Signor Li Calsi. It was a miscellaneous 
concert of a highly enjoyable kind. On the evening of Tuesday, 
Jan, 8, the Choral Association performed Mendelssohn’s ‘ Lob- 
goeeng a varied program forming the second part of the concert. 

r. W. T. Best presided at the organ, and the soloists were Miss 
Catherina Penna (soprano), Miss Scott-Fennell (contralto), and 
Mr. W. Shakespeare art The St. Cecilia Society’s second 
concert took place on Jan. 29. All the above were in the Ulster 
Hall. The Belfast Choir gave an admirable miscellaneous concert 
in the Music Hall. 





—— 


The handsome pulpit, which has for some time been in course 
of erection in the new Chichester Cathedral as a memorial to the 
late Dean Hook, is now completed. It is composed of polished 
Purbeck marble and Caen stone. The first sermon preached from 
it was delivered by the Lord Bishop of the Diocese, when his Lord. 
ship, in the course of his remarks, referred to the late Dean ag 
‘‘one of England’s greatest pastors, and one of the most illus. 
trious Deans.” 


On Jan. 22 the Reading Choral Society gave a Concert in the 
Town Hall. The band and chorus numbered 100 performers, the 
soloists being Miss Ada Patterson, Mr. A. Kenningham, and Mr. 
Frank Ward. The first part consisted of selections from Donj. 
zetti’s ‘‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,” and the second part of miscel- 
laneous music, including two pieces from Wagner's * Flying 
Dutchman.” The virious pieces from the ‘* Lucia ” were performed 
with great credit at once to soloists, band, and chorus, and the 
audience were lavish in their applause. Auber’s overture to tlie 
“Crown Diamonds,” which commenced the second part, was 
encored. A new patriotic song, composed by Mr. John Old, 
entitled “* Admiral Drake,” sung by Mr. Ward was also encored, 
Wagner’s “Spinning chorus” (‘‘ Flying Dutchman,”) (Miss 
Patterson taking the solo) was well rendered, as well as the intro. 
duction and sailors’ chorus from Act 3 of the same work. A song 
of Sullivan’s, by Mr. Kenningham, was followed by the overture 
to ** Zampa” (Herold), with which the concert terminated. Mr, 
John Old, the conductor of the Choral Society, deserves warm 
thanks, not only for his superintendence of the concert, but for 
the perfection to which he has brought this society, of which he is 
the condnetor. 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The removal of Temple-bar has called attention to the adjoining 
bank, which has a long and curious history. The exact date of 
the establishment of Messrs. Child and Co.’s Bank is not known, 
but it is on record that Nell Gwynne did business there previous to 
her death in 1687, and that the bank knew as customers Oliver 
Cromwell and William III. and his Queen Mary. In 1689, owing 
to a rumour that a run was about to be made on the bank, its 
position for a time was critical. This rumour reached the ears 
of Lady Churchill, who collected all the gold she could get among 
her friends, and carried it in her coach to the bank, thus enabling 
itto meet all demands. Hogarth considered this a worthy object for 
his pencil. There is a sketch of his showing the coach stopping 
at Temple-bar, and another sketcli, portraying her ladyship super- 
intending porters carrying bags of gold into the bank. Lady 
Churchill, as the reader will know, afterwards became Duchess of 
Marlborough. Another romantic event is connected with the 
bank of Messrs. Child. Lord Westmoreland was dining one day 
with Mr. Child, when he asked him to suppose himself in love 
with a girl, and her father refusing his consent to the union. 
Yes,” said Mr. Child. ‘ Well, what would you do?” queried the 
lord. ‘ Why, run away with her, of course,” promptly replied Mr. 
Child. The same night Lord Westmoreland ran away with Mr. 
Child’s daughter. Mr. Child pursued the couple, and came up 
with them in Northumberland, when the gallant lord, in order to 
get ahead, stood up in his carriage and shot the leading horse in 
Mr. Child’s chaise, “which,” according to Mr. Hilton Price, 
“ caused the whole vehicle to capsize.” Lord Westmoreland then 
got across the border, the blacksmith was in readiness, and “ the 
pair were married at Gretna Green, before Mr. Child could interfere 
with the ceremony.” 


The present successful season of English opera at Her Majesty's 
Theatre will soon close, as the regular Italian opera season 1s 
arranged to commence unusually early this year. During the 
brief recess structural improvements and the general redecoration 
and embellishment of the interior of the theatre will be effected. 
Two spacious staircases are to be added on both sides of the house 
to the pit tier and the grand tier. 


The revival of ‘‘ Genevitve de Brabant” at the Royal Philbar- 
monic Theatre will probably be followed by an English adaptation 
of Lecocq’s latest work, “‘ Le Petit Duc,” now in course of produt 
tion at Paris. 

Messrs. Puttick and Simpson will sell on Feb. 12 the performins 
rights of various operas and other popular compositions, belonging 
to Mr. Frank Bodda and Mdme. Bodda-Pyne (Miss Louisa Pyne) 
together with the deeds, &., appertaining to the same ; also tht 
band and chorus parts of the Pyne and Harrison series of oper, 
the library of music, Miss Louisa Pyne’s grand every a sel 
of bells, the drum used by Miss Pyne in the “ Daughter of tht 
Regiment,” and her stage jewellery. 
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Next year the Thédtre Francais company proposes to visit 
London. 


The performance at the Opéra Comique in Paris for the benefit 
of Bouffe was a partial failure. Bouffe himself played with Got 
a scene from the ‘ Fille de VAvare.’ When the bénéjiciaire 
came forward to salute. the public, between MM. Delaunay and 
Coquelin, the former presented him with a magnificent wreath, 
purchased by subscription among his comrades, and said, * To 
the honourable and great actor, Bouffe !”’ 


A representation was given at the Théatre Francais, on Jan. 
14th, to celebrate the 257th anniversary of the birth of Moliére. 


The following account of the salaries of various prime donne is 
from a German paper :—‘' The celebrated impresario Luigi Ricca- 
boni, who, in 1716, went to Paris at the direct invitation of the 
Regent, paid his first stars, the Flaminia, Sylvia, and Violetta, 
twenty sous per diem each. Of course they participated in the 
receipts besides, and as the first representation, which took place 
on the 18th of May, 1716, resulted in a yield of 4068 livres, they 
certainly obtained a tolerably good income. Napoleon I., who, 
personally, was not very fond of music, was, nevertheless, 
exceedingly liberal to singers. Catalani sang twive before him 
at St. Cloud. He sent her 5000 francs for these performances, 
conferred upon her a pension for life of 12,000 francs per annum, 
and placed the Opera House at her disposal for two concerts, the 
net profits of which were 50,000 francs. The diva was not, how- 
ever, quite satisfied with this. After Napoleon had heard her in 
St. Cloud, he called upon her iu her dressing-room, and asked, 
‘Where are you going to, madam?’ ‘To London, sire.’ ‘Remain 
in Paris, and vou shall have 100,000 francs and two months’ leave 
of absence.’ The lady bowed quietly and—went to London, where 
she had engagements. She was there engaged for the season at 
250,000 franes, and her leave of absence gave her as much, and she 
was paid 5000 francs to sing ‘‘ God save the King,” at soirées. 
Blasis, a relatively obscure prima donna, was engaged at the 
Parisian Opera in 1827, with an annual salary of 36,000 francs for 
life. She died young. Gloslop had a similar contract with the 
Paris Opera, viz., 25,000 francs per annum. During a period of 
three years she only sang once, and thus one evening earned 
75,000 frances, perhaps the highest sum which a single performance 
ever yielded to a singer. The largest receipt that Mdlle. Sontag 
ever took was in London, where, on the occasion of her benefit, 
£2000 was handed over to her. In Paris she received 36,000 francs 
for the season, and a benefit night. Malibran had, in Paris, a salary 
of 75,000 francs, a benefit night, and a leave of absence, during 
which she earned as much as her salary amounted to. In 1823 
she was engaged at Drury Lane for forty representations, for which 
she received £3200, with a guaranteed receipt of £2400, or alto- 
gether £5600 for ten weeks. Shortly before her death she signed 
an agreement for 600,000 francs, which is more than Fatti ever 
received.” 


Halévy’s ‘‘ Mousquetaires de la Reine” has been revived at the 
Opéra Comique in Paris. Mdlle. Bilhaut-Vauchelet was charged 
with the part of Athénias and obtained a new triumph. 


“Le Renard Bleu,” a comedy in one act by M. Alfred Henne- 
quin, has been produced at the Palais Royal with success. 


Two débuts are announced at the Paris Opera in “* Guillaume 
Tell,” the tenor Sellier as Arnold, and a young artist named 
Bordeneuve as Walter. 


Madame Etelka Gerster made her first appearance at the 
Imperial Opera, in Moscow, on the 12th inst., in ““La Sonnambula.” 
The Opera House was literally crowded to the roof, Madame 
Gerster was compelled to repeat the first air, the second finale, 
and the rondo finale, at the conclusion of which she was recalled 
before the curtain no less than thirty-one times. 


The Carl Rosa Opera Company will commence an eight weeks’ 
engagement at the Adelphi Theatre on Monday, February 11, 
when Nicolai’s comic opera, “‘ The Merry Wives of Windsor,” will 
be produced. 


_ Anew and original comedy, written by Mr. W. 8. Gilbert, which 
is in preparation at the Olympic Theatre, will be produced on the 
Withdrawal of “ I'he Turn of the Tide.” 


According to the Milanese journal, Il Trovatore, forty new 
operas by Italian composers were produced during tbe year 1877. 
Thirty-six of these were brought forward on Italian stages: one 
(Rossi’s “ Biorn”) in London, one in Malta, one in St. Petersburg, 
and one in Mexico. 


Mdlle. Sangalli, during her leave of absence from the Paris 
Grand Opera, has been dancing at Trieste, where she has obtained 
& great success in the ballet of ‘* Loreley.” 





The Era Almanack, the recognised year book of the theatrical 
profession, is as complete as usual, comprising a carefully-com- 
piled chronicle of all occurrences interesting to the dramatic 
profession, a record of all the pieces produced during 1877 in 
London and the provinces, a cutalogue of all the places of enter- 
tainment and the principal entertainers of the United Kingdom, &c. 


The Italian Theatre in Paris has given the ‘* Sonnambula” for 
the purpose of presenting Malle. Litta in the part of Amina. 


The first and at present the only detailed account of the libretto 
of Herr Wagner's new opera * Parsifal,” to be produced at Bay- 
reuth in 1880, appeared in the “ London and Provincial Music 
Trades Review,” of Jan, 15th. It extends over five columns and 
is from the pen of “ Flamingo.” 

On Jan, 25 the dedication festival was kept in St. Paul's 
Cathedral. The large congregation at the afternoon service showed 
that though the novelty is wearing off the interest in the festival 
isnot abated. There was an early celebration of Holy Communion 
at 7.15 in the Crypt Chapel, Canon Gregory being the celebrant, 
and another at 8, in the North Chapel, Canon Lightfoot being 
the celebrant, There were choral Matins at 10, but the popular 
service was at 4, when every available space was occupied. The 
prayers were intoned by the Rev. W. H. Milman, and the lessons 
read by Minor Cauon Hall. The proper Psalms (110, 112, 147) 
were not taken up very heartily except in the ‘* Glorias,” where the 
stringed instruments came in with advantage, as they did in the 
** Magnificat” and ** Nunc Dimittis,” sung to Martin in GC. A 
selection from the oratorio of ** St. Paul” formed the anthem; Dr. 
Stainer conducted, and Messrs. Wynne; Walker, Kenningham, 
and Bannemann took the principal solos. The music was rendered 
with great care, and the people behaved reverently. The Bishop 
of London was present, and all the chapter except Bishop 
Claughton, who was kept away by a bad cold. 


The performance to be given at the Italiens, Paris, for the benefit 
of the wounded in the present war, takes place on the 8rd February. 
Mdlle. Albani will sing. The program will include the second act 
of‘ La Fille de Madame Angot,”’ for the waltz in which M. Lecocq 
has written new variations. 


Miss Neilson will make her re-appearance at the Haymarket 
Theatre on Saturday evening, Feb. 2, as Viola, in ** Twelfth Night.” 
This impersonation of Miss Neilson’s, though well known to the 
play-going public of America and the principal provincial cities of 
the United Kingdom, will be new to Londoners. 


The special operatic performances at Madrid in honour of the 
Royal marriage commenced on Monday last with ‘/1 Barbiere a. 
Siviglia,” in which Mdlle. Donadio, as Rosina, was brilliantly 
successful. Signor Arditi, who has been specially engaged as 
conductor for these performances, was warmly cheered on eutering 
the orchestra, and the Madrid newspapers speak highly of his 
ability. 

Malle. Fechter, daughter of the popular actor, has been engaged 
by Mr. Carl Rosa for his ensuing season of English opera at the 
Adelphi Theatre, commencing February 11th. Madlle, Fechter, 
who has recently gained much distinction as a prima donna in 
French opera, is an excellent English scholar. 


A sale of autographs of modern writers took place this week at 
the Hétel Drouot. ‘The manuscript of Théophile Gauthier's 
“« Tricorne enchanté ” sold for 460 fr., and that of Victor Hugo's 
“‘ Hernani,” containing the passage suppressed by the censorship, 
brought 320fr. 


M. Vergnet has appeared at the Paris Grand Opera for the first 
time as Jean de Leyde in the * Prophéte,” and obtained a great 
success. 


The Gaité has been reopened with “ Orphée aux Enfers,” 
represented at that theatre for the first time in February, 1874, 
and remaining on the playbills until November, 1875, the total 
receipte being nearly two millions of francs. 


“The Hero of Plevna” is the title of a song in honour of Osman 
Pasha, just composed by Louise Cohen, a copy of which has been 
received and acknowledged by the Turkish Ambassador. 


Madame Trebelli has made a great success at Stockholm as 
Fides, in “Le Prophite,” and was not only complimented 
personally by his Majesty the King of Sweden, but was recalled 
eleven times, a tribute entirely without precedent in Stockholm. 


The popularity of the new volume of Mr. Martin's *‘ Life of the 
Prince Consort” seems to surpass that of its prid cessor, 
According to the Atheneum, Mr. Mudie has 3000 copies in cireu- 
lation. 
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Truth has the following remarks apropos of the officer's dress in 
the ‘ Sorcerer:’—‘* Mr. G. Bentham, of the Opera Comique, has 
outraged the sensitive snsceptibilities of the Household Brigade. 
Mr. Bentham plays in‘ J’he Sorcerer’ the part of an officer of 
the Grenadier Guards, and, naturally enough, took some pains to 
dress the part with scrupulous accuracy. This accuracy is the 
head and front of his offending. He has received an informal 
communication from the Lord Chamberlain's Department, telling 
him that the accuracy of his uniform has given great offence in 
military circles, and desiring that, to assuage this irritation, he 
should contrive some deviation from strict ‘ regulation.’ I need 
not say how warmly I sympathise with the soldiers, how much I 
am disgusted with Mr. Bentham’s impertinence, and how fervently 
I thank a benign Providence for the institution of a wise and 
discreet censorship of affairs theatrical.” We wonder if Scotland 
Yard superintends the dress and make-up of all the Pantomime 
policemen. 


The following isthe last phase of the Street Organ Nuisance :— 
Antonelli Manfredi and Carlo Manfredi, brothers, were charged at 
Bow Street with unlawfully playing a barrel organ, to the annoyance 
and detriment of the inhabitants of Bedford Square. The prisoners 
had been in the habit of annoying the inhabitants of Bedford 
Square and the neighbourhood by means of a ‘‘ piano organ.” 
They had frequently been remonstrated with, but they always 
pretended not to understand English ; so several gentlemen living 
in Bedford Square clubbed together and had a warning printed in 
Italian. On Jan. 28 as Mr. Charles Day, who lives at No. 24, was 
dressing he again heard the strains of the pianoorgan. He looked 
out of window and saw the servant from No. 29 go and speak to 
the men, but as they took no notice he put on his coat, left the 
house, and gave them in eustody. Mr. Vaughan asked Mr. Day 
whether the playing prevented him brushing his hair or putting 
on his coat. Mr. Day said it did not. Mr. Vaughan asked then 
in what way he was particularly annoyed or disturbed. Mr. Day 
said by the sound of the music generally. Mr. Vaughan wished 
to know if they were playing out of tune. Mr. Day said not exactly 
that, but the music “ grated on his ear.” Mr. Vaughan in deciding 
the case said he thought the amount of annoyance he had been 
subjected to would scarcely justify him in convicting the prisoners. 
A man in the act of dressing would not be impeded in any way by 
the sounds of a piano organ. It was very different to a case where 
a man was ill, or was engaged in writing, or in conversation. Then 
of course there would be a substantial ground of complaint. He 
thought it would be sufficient in this case if, in discharging the 
prisoners, he gave them, through the interpreter, a warning never 
to stop at a place after they had been once warned away. Some 
people liked the organ; some did not. 


An Alderman and J.P. having made a speech at a dinner, in 
concluding, referred to the happy character of the proceedings, 
and, with a hazy recollection of ‘* Fly not yet" at some previous 
banquet, said that— 


*« Joy so seldom weaves a chain like this to-night : 
And, oh, ’tis pain to break its links so soon ;” 


Moore's lines appearing in the loca] paper in the above odd shape 
of very blank verse. 


Crowded audiences both afternoon and evening visited the thir- 
teenth annual benefit of Mr. Frederick Burgess on Jan. 29, at St. 
James’s large Hall. The entertainments received the valuable 
uccession of a number of theatrical artists who proffered their 
services to the beneficiaire, and strengthened the program with 
many of those songs and grotesque doings which are still enliven- 
ing the Christmas audiences. Among other things the comic sketch 
of “The Rival Showmen”—in which Miss Turner, Miss La 
Feuillade, the Misses Williams, Mr. Paulton, and Mr. Terry ap- 
peared—caused great merriment, whilst the assumption by Mr. 
George Conquest of ‘‘ The Parrot,” from his present pantomime 
at the Grecian Theatre, was much applauded. The Moore and 
Burgess Minstrels themselves introduced many novelties for the 
occasion. 
OICE PRODUCTION, FEEBLE AND IMPERFECT 

SPEECH, &c., and the ART OF SONG. 

MR. CHARLES LUNN, 


Author of “ The a of Voice” (Fourth Edition, enlarged and rev'sed) 
attends London, For Terms apply to Mcssrs, STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER 
and Co., New Bond Street. 





BOOKS I. and IL, 6d. each; DOUBLE NUMBER, together, 9d. 
4 NGLISH COUNTRY DANCES, and SCOTCH REELS, 
“4 (29) arranged expressly for Young Piani-+ts, by R ANDREWS, Author of 


P 
the pooular “ Ride a-Cockhorse” Quadrilles, &c , &c. To be bad of the Author, 
14, Park Avenue, Longsight, Manchester. 








T° SELL MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS of every description 
also Libraries of Music, Music Plates, and Copyrights, Stocks-ine 
Trade, &c. (Sale devoted exclusively to this class of property) every month 
Single instruments inserted. Consignments received at any time.—PUTTICK 
and SIMPSON 47, Leicester-square, London, W.C.—( Established 1794), 





TANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and CO., Music Publishers 
Foreign Music Importers, and Dealers in Musical Instruments, in 
direct communication with all the principal Continental publishers in Leipzig 
Berlin, Hamburg, Paris, Vienna, and Milan. Rooms for Teaching or Practising. 
Pianofortes, American Organs, Harmoniums, and all kinds of New and Second- 
hand Musical Instruments on Sale or Hire.—84, New Bond-street (three doors 
from Oxford-street), and 308a, Uxford-street, London, W. 


THE OCARINA, 


CAN BE LEARNED IN HALF-AN-HOUOR. 





PLAYED AT 
DRURY LANE 
THEATRE. 


PLAYED AT 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 





HIS original musical instrument is unequalled for the beauty and voice-like 

quality of its tone, and tke ease with which it can be acquired—a very little 

practice enabling the performer to play operatic or other melodies. It hasa 
complete chromatic scale. A charming accompaniment to the pianoforte. 





PRICES. 
Nos. 1. 2. 3. 4. 5. 6. 
2/- 3/- 4/- 5/- 6/- 7/- 
Instruction Book, 6d. Books of Airs, 1s. 6d. 





3 M. BARR, 
80, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Sole Agent for the United Kingdom. 





THE 


NATIONAL BREAD AND BISCUIT COMPANY, 


56, BLACKMAN STREET, §5.E., 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


OLD FARM HOUSE FLOUR 


AND 


WHEATEN MEAL 


For making wholesome, nutritive, and digestible Bread, 
Puddings, Pastry and Sauces, for which directions 
for making are given. 





THE GRITS, MEAL, AND OLD FARM HOUSE FLOUR ARE SOLD 
IN TINS AT 2s. 6d., 5:. and 10s. EACH. 





P.O. Orders to be made payable to WILLIAM HERBERT, # 
the South Eastern District Post Office, London. 


— * 


For the Nursery, the Sick-Room, and the Family Table 
BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 


HAS BECOME A WORLD-WIDE NECESSARY. 
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CRAMER’S 
STANDARD EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 


SIR JOHN GOSs’ 


INTRODUCTION TO HARMONY AND THOROUGH-BASS, 


With Examples and Exercises) Twelfth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 


G. A. MACFARREN'S 


(Prof. Mus, Cantab.) 


RUDIMENTS OF HARMONY, 


(With Progressive Exercises) Fourth Edition, Limp Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 
PROFESSOR RICHTER’S 
TREATISE ON HARMONY, 


Limp Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


TREATISE ON COUNTERPOINT, 
Limp Cloth, 7s. 6a. net. 
These two celebrated Works are translated and adapted from the German by 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR 


GEORGE COOPER’S 
INTRODUCTION TO THE ORGAN, 


(For the use of Students.) In two Books, 6s, each, 


CRAMER’S 
CELEBRATED TUTOR FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


Edited by 


J. RUMMEL. 4s. 


Orders for the above should be accompanied by a remittance. 





201, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 





AERATED WATERS. 


—_<@——— 


\ AY-DAVIS AND CO.’ 
AERATED WATERS, 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 





MANUFACTORY; ESHER STREET, WESTMINSTER, 8.W. 


———- 


MAY- eaves & co. 


EPPS'S COCoA.- _ Grateful and Comforting 
“ By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the ssaeaaaels of of 
digestion and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties cf 
well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our breakfast tables witha delicately 
flavoured beverage which may saye us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is by 
the judicious use of such articles of diet that a constitation may be gradually 
built up until strong enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds of 
subtle maladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there is a weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette. 


. = only in packets labelled ‘“‘ James Epps and Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 
ondon.” 





WRIGHT'S COAL-TAR SOAP 
“ SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS ” 


Is used by every Family of Distinction in the Civilized World; 
It is the most Health-preserving Adjunct to the Toilet ever 
discovered. Acknowledged and recommended by all the leading 
Medical Journals and the highest authorities in the Medical 
Profession.— Vide Testimonials. 


“Tt is the only true antiseptic soap.’”"—British Medical Journal. 
**In our bands it has been most effective in skin diseases.” —The 


Lane 
n ** An unfailing remedy for uupleasant emanations from the person. nn Medical 
umes, 


Invented and Suteedaced by the Sole Proprietors, 

W. V. WRIGHT & CO., LONDON 
In TABLETS, 6d. and 1s. each, of all Chemists. 
CAUTION.—Each Tablet of the genuine Soap bears the impress 
“SAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 

Proprietors of the Coal-Tar Pill, “ PILULA CARBONIS DETERGENS,” 
SOLUTION OF COAL-TAR—“LIQUOR CARBONIS DETERGENS.” 


Particulars of which are enclosed with each Tablet of Soap. 


NOTE.—All Trade Marks are registered under the New Act, and imitations, 
whether colourable or otherwise, will be proceeded against forthwith. 


JELLIES. 


Anew and Economical Recipe for making Jellies without Lemons 
or Eggs, or the trouble of straining, is now enclosed in every 
Packet of 

Nelson’s Opaque Gelatine, 
which is sold by all Grocers, Italian Warehousemen, &c., through- 
out the Kingdom ; of whom may also be obtained 


Nelson's Citric Acid, 


in 3d. and 6d, packets, for use as directed in the Recipe, A 
3d. packet is sufficient for one quart of Jelly, 








TO SING AND SPEAK WELL. 


MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGES 


FOR THE THROAT RENDER THE VOICE MELODIOUS, STRONG, AND 
CLEAR. 
5146 Testimonials, including oa —- Jenny Lind, Meote and and 
Manning, Signor 


Sankey, Sir Michael Costa, Cardin: Salvini, and Mr. 
Hawkins. 


Of Chemists, in Boxes, 6d., 1s., 28. 6d.; post free, 7, 14, or 83 stamps. 
MILES DOUGHTY, Chemist, 28, Stamford Street, London, 8,E, 
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** Joseph.” —The Last Copyright Judgment.—Mr. Coe’s Dismissal.—Curwen 
on Spark.—Notes.—Coe v, Sothern and another,—Boosey v. Fairlie.— 
Metzler v Wood.—Her Majesty's Theatre.—ltaly.—Drama.—New Music.— 
Miscellaneous.—Provincial and General News, &c., &c. 














Price Threepence ; by post, Threepence Halfpenny. 


HE CANTICLES, EASTER ANTHEMS, and 
ATHANASIAN CREED, Pointed for Chanting. By 
C. EDWIN WILLING. 


SWIFT & CO.. Newton Street, High Holborn, W.C. 





Now Ready, 4to,, bound in Cloth, Price 12s. 6d. ; mounted on roller, 15s. 6d. ; or, 
Calf extra, Price 21s. 





Dedicated to the Corporation of the City of London, and Published by 
the Special Permission of the Library Committee. 


CIVITAS LONDINUM, RALPH AGAS : 


A Survey of the Cities of London and Westminster, the 
Borough of Southwark and Parts Adjacent. 


From the City Press. 

‘* We hail with much pleasure this recent addition to civic topography. The 
which is now issued in fac-simile, and which is attributed to Ralph Agas, 

ma) fairly be called the only genuine view of London and Westminster of the 
Elizabethan era that has 1 any pretensions to accuracy of detail...... Mr. 
Francis is deserving of all praise for 80 faithful a fac-simile of this old map of 
Seaton... Gomme epeak: tse Maite af the eins ont ht bestowed 
upon the work by Mr. Overall, and, while it proves his great wledge of 
London to aphy, it shows that he bas made it a labour of love. The cost 
SX is so trifling, that it is within the reach of all who are interested in 

y. 


London: ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 











J. SCRUTTON’S 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





A SET OF EASY SONGS, 


Within the compass of an octave, Words selected from 
the works of the favourite Poets. Composed by Jamzs 
GREENHILL. 

Price 8s. each. 


No.1. “ My Native Vale.” Words by S. Rogers, 
» 2. ‘The Sea-shell.” Words by B. Barton. 





“T said to my heart.” Song. Written by 
MariannE Pettigrew. Composed by Sucuer 
CHAMPION . ‘ : ‘ ° 


The Bird-in-Hand Polka,” By C. H. R&. 
Marriott. Illustrated Title . 2% 
“The Peerless Pier Galop.” By ©. H. R. 
Marrio1t. Illustrated Title . ‘ ° 
“The Royal Indiah March.” By R. F. Harvey. 
Composed in honour of H.R.H. the Prince 
of Wales’ Visit to India. ; ° -. 8g 





FAVOURITE COMPOSITIONS, 
Arranged for the Pianoforte by GERALD. 


“Favourite Serenade” (Wekerlin). . 
‘* Silver Moonlight.” Melody. By A. Nish 
‘The Mulligan Guards.” Rondo March . 
‘* Mollie, Darling.” Favourite Christy Song 
‘The Gipsy’s Warning. Goard . ’ 


‘Come, Birdie, come” . ‘ 





“Téte a Téte Polka.” For Pianoforte. By 
JosePH CLAFTON ‘ : p , , 





‘“‘O Catarina Bella.” Melodie d’Offenbach. 
Transcrit pour Piano, pour GusTAvE 
RowanpDE s ; . ‘ A ° 








J. SCRUTTON, 
12, LITTLE MARLBOROUGH STREET, W: 
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« Every family will be the better by this story being read aloud in 
it at this Christmas time.”—The Christian Life. 


Eighth Edition Now Ready. 


WR. B. L. FARJEON’S NEW CHRISTMAS STORY. 


Price One Shilling, with Illustrations by Watter MacKay. 


SOLOMON ISAACS: 


A Curistmas Srory by B. L. FARJEON, 


Author of “ Blade-o’-Grass,” “Bread-and-Cheese and Kisses,” 
“An Island Pearl,” ‘‘ Shadows on the Snow,” &c. 


FORMING THE 


CHRISTMAS NUMBER of ‘‘ TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE” for 1877. 





TINSLEY BROTHERS PUBLICATIONS. 


Each Number complete in itself. 
The New Sixgrenny Humorous Monthly Magazine, 


MIRTH, Edited by HENRY J. BYRON, 


The Author of ‘Our Boys,” ‘“ Married in Haste,” ‘ Cyril’s 
Success,” &c., is now ready at every Bookseller’s and Rail- 
way Stall in the United Kingdom. 
The World says: “‘We welcome with extra warmth the new periodical, 
‘Mirth,’ conducted by so genuine a humorist as Mr. H. J, Byron.” 


No. 3 for JANUARY contains Contributions from the 
following Popular Authors:—Ashby Sterry, E. L. Blanchard, 
J. A. Scofield, Godfrey Turner, F. W. Houghton, H. J. Byron, 
R. Reece, J. Albery, and G. A. Sala. 


The most amusing Novel of the Season. 


THE CHICKENBOROUGH CHIT-CHAT 
CLUB. By KAMOURASKA. 8 vols. 


“Characterised by a continuous and inexhaustible spirit of merriment, so 
hear'y and spontaneous as to carry the reader along with every fresh sally, even 
against his will."—Daily Telegraph. 


A LITTLE STEPSON. By FLORENCE 


MARRYAT, Author of ‘‘ Love’s Conflict,” &. 2 vols. 


CHILDREN OF NATURE: a Story of 
Modern London. By the Earl of Desarr, Author of ‘“ Only 
a Woman’s Love,” &c. 2 vols. 


SIX YEARS AGO. By JAMES GRANT, 


Author of the ‘* Romance of War,” ‘‘ Mary of Lorraine,” &c. 


2 vols. 
“TF: a@ New Novel. By the Author of 


‘“*Casque and Cowl,” ‘* The Lily and the Rose,” ‘‘ Homeless 
and Friendless,” &c. 3 vols. 


TWO KNAVES AND A QUEEN. By 
FRANK BARRETT, Author of “ Maggie?” ‘ Fantoccini,” 
&c. 3 vols. 


AN INNOCENT SINNER: a Psychological 
Romance. By MABEL COLLINS. 3 vols. 


THE HAZELHURST MYSTERY. By 
JESSIE SALE LLOYD. 2 vols. 


THOMAS BROWN’S WILL. By ADOL- 
PHUS POHL. 83 vols. 
By 


IDA MILTON ; or, To Be or Not to Be. 
GRAHAM STEPHENSON. 8 vols. 

“Ida Milton is just such a woman as might have been formed by an assiduous 
study of Byron’s favourite heroines. The Author, besides possessing the faculty 
ot writing graceful English, is amply gifted with imagination.” —‘/'imes. 

MAY FAIRFAX. By HELEN MAR, 
Author of “* Loyal and True,” &c. 38 vols. 

ra charming story ; one that we can heartily recommend to the 

Rotice of novel-readers.”—Court Journal. 


a very 
TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8, Catherine Stree’, Strand. 














WORKS PUBLISHED BY J. T. HAYES, 





‘(HE DIGNITY OF SERVICE, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
Especially addressed to Servants. By the Rev. HENRY HOUSMAN, 


spectegheal Associate of King’s College, London; Chaplain of the Dudley Stuart 
ome. 


fMHE CHURCH OF ALL AGES: Four Addresses on the 


Christian Revelation. By Rev. Dr. LRONS. Dedicated, by Permission, 
to the ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY. Price 7s. 6d. ; postage, 6d 


——— ORDER FOR HOLY COMMUNION: THE ENTIRE 

OFFICE FROM THE BOOK )F COMMON PRAYER: with exquisite 
Illuminations, differing in style on every pave. Zhe Handsomest “ Altar Book” 
published. Large 4to., Cloth, £2 28,; Morocco, £2 12s. 6d, 


A YEAR WITH GREAT PREACHERS ; OR, FIFTY-TWO 
og ON THE GOSPELS FOR EVERY SUNDAY IN THE 
. @ Vols, 


I, Advent to Whitsun Day. II., Trinity-Tide. Each Vol , 
5s.; postage, 5d. FOR THE FESTIVALS. Twenty-eight Sermons. 6s, 
postage, 6d. 


i ROYAL CRADLE, and other Carols. With Four Photo- 
. ~~ By 8. D. N., Author of the “ Chronicles of 8. Mary's,” &c. 2s, 6d. 
postage, 2d. 


IDS TO MEDITATION. In Two Vols. I. Advent to Trinity. 
ll. TRINITY-TIDE. By Rev. R. H, CRESSWELL. With a Few Hints 
on Mental Prayer, Each Vol., 48.: postage 3d. 


IBLE TEACHINGS. THE DISCOURSE AT CAPER- 
NAUM. 8. John vi. By Rev. R. M. BENSON, Cowley. 8s. 6d.; post- 
age, 4d, 


/ i FATHERS OF THE CHURCH: being the Lives of 
Twenty of the most Eminent of the Fourth Century. In Three Vols, 
By the Author of “ A Dominican Artist,” &c. 15s, 


rMHE SCHOOLBOY SAINT: a Sketch of the Life of Decalogne 
i} d elaPerrie. By Mrs. F,J. MITCHELL, 6s. ; postage 6d. 


UR CHILDHOOD’S PATTERN; NINE TALES on OUR 
LORD'S LIFE asa CHILD. By Miss JONES, 2s, 6d. ; postage 3d. 


CHURCH BIOGRAPHIES. 


Vol. I., price 5s.; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. ELIZABETH OF HUNGARY. , Edited by 
4 C. A. JONES, Author of ‘‘ A History of the Church,” &c. With Preface 
by Rev. Dr. LITTLEDALK, 


Vol. IL, price 5s. ; by post, §s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL. Vol. II. of ‘Church 
Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 


Vol. {II., price 5s. ; by post, 5s. 4d. 


IFE OF ST. JANE FRANCES DE CHANTAL, Vol. III. 
4 of “Church Biographies.” Edited by C. A. JONES, 


17, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C.; 
AND 5, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE, 8.W. 














Just Published. In Paper Wrapper 1s. 4d. ; in Cloth 2s. ; 
Posttage 1d. 
ENGY STEWARD; or, THE DONKEY SHOW. 
I Member of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, 
London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square ; 
17, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 


By a 


and 





HE HERALD of HEALTH ALMANAC for 1878.—Third 
T Annual Issue.—Edited by Dr. Nicnors. Containing Health Hints for 
Every Month in the Year. Post free, 1}d., of Faanxs and Co., 14, Little Tower 
Street, London, Trade supplied y br and Co, 429, Oxford Street, and 
Jupp and Co., Doctors’ Commons, don. 


DR. STOLBERG’S VOICE LOZENGE, 


Throat, Hoarseness, Singing, and Speaking. Used by all the 
sala greatest singers and clergymen. 


RecommENDED BY Dr. COPLAND, Dr. HASSALL, &c. 











Sold in boxes or bottles 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each by all Chemists in 
tag the United Kingdom. 
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NEW DIRECT SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 


107, CANNON STREET, E.C., 








—$—— 









(OPPOSITE THE CANNON STREET RAILWAY STATION), 






















) 
Supply Messes, Canteens, Clubs, Colleges, Schools, and Private Families at 15 per cent. to 
25 per cent. below the ordinary shop prices, and deliver free within a radius of : 
Twelve miles from the City. 
AMERICAN BEEF. PURE INDIAN TEAS. I 
HARLINGEN MUTTON. GROCERIES AND ITALIAN GOODS. 
ENGLISH AND SCOTCH MEAT. VEGETABLES, FRUITS. 
PROVISIONS, POULTRY. WINES, SPIRITS.’ 
GAME, OYSTERS. CIGARS, COALS, &c., &e. s 








Price Lists Free by Post on application to the Secretary, J. E. ILES HOME. 


N.B.—Arrangements have also been made for carrying out orders for India and the Colonies. 


























REVOLUTION IN THE OYSTER TRADE. 


















THE CELEBRATED BLUE POINT OYSTERS, 


(Patronized by the Royal Family.) 






Recognised as the best Oysters in America, guaranteed equally fresh and good as best Natives. 


Fi i jand ot t1 bk trick He tre 










SUPPLIED AND DELIVERED FREE WITHIN 50 MILES OF LONDON R0] 

At 4s. per 50; 7s, 6d. 100; 14s. per 200; and 20s. per 300; (baskets and oyster: tr" 
knives included) ; Ee 

At 6d. extra per basket delivered to any Railway Station in England, by the ri 






New Direct Supply Association, 107, Cannon Street, E.C. 














Remittance must accompany Order. P.0.0. to be made payable to ILES HOME. 








N.B.—The Trade supplied in barrels of about 1600 Oysters each at Wholesale Prices. 


’ 
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London ; Printed and Publiehed by Swat & Co., Newton-street, High Molborn, W.C.; Agents for the City ; Apams & Francis, 59, Fleet-street, B.C. 
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